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CHAPTER 1 


AIM OF THE INVESTIGATION 


1.1. Introductory remark 

The aim of the present investigation is twofold. In the first place we want to show how 
the similarities between Welsh and Hebrew have been described and understood since 
the first descriptive works on the Welsh language appeared at the end of the 16th and 
the beginning of the 17th century. In the second place we want to give an overview of 
these similarities and, in some instances, we will try to connect these facts to the history 
of both Welsh and Hebrew. We limit ourselves deliberately to two actual languages, 
although much of our findings will apply for other Celtic and Afro-Asiatic languages. 
An important reason for this choice is that we do not want to retrace the steps of 
Pokorny, who compared Celtic features with features from Afro-Asiatic, several 
different Caucasian languages, aud African languages of different families, because by 
proving too much one might end with proving nothing at all. Further we are convinced 
that it is highly instructive for the study of language typology to see how actual 
languages, who are typologically comparable, resemble each other and differ from each 
other; see further below sub 1.3. 

We encounter several difficulties in the comparison of these languages. In the first 
place their respective traditions are quite different. Classical Hebrew is mainly to be 
found in the Hebrew Bible. This text has a highly complex history and is not uniform. 
The consonantal part of the text is older, by several centuries, than the vowels and 
originates from different periods, the oldest part probably to be dated somewhere late 
in the 12th century BC and the youngest texts in the 2d century BC. Then, the 
difference between prose and poetry is such that one might speak of two different 
grammatical systems. And, as far as we know, a syntactical study of the language of 
classical Hebrew poetry still has to be written.! The type of Welsh we want to compare 
to classical Hebrew is mainly the literary language in its modern form,? and, of course, 
this is a living language with an enormous amount of material that cannot be mastered 
by someone the focus of whose studies are in Semitic, not in Celtic, linguistics. Apart 
from the modern literary language we have sometimes adduced examples from Middle 


l Cf. e. g. Niccacci 1990, p. 10: "Poetry has it own rules concerning the use of tense and, unfortunately, 
they are still mysterious; they cannot be derived from prose and vice versa". 


? One has, of course, to differentiate between different types of Welsh, both from a historical viewpoint: 
Old, Middle and Modern Welsh, and from a geographical and dialectal point of view: Welsh from North and 
South Wales exhibit some quite important differences, whereas the difference between the literary and the 
spoken language is important. Sometimes the modern literary language is described as 'artificial' and not an 
interesting object for serious linguistic study. We are of the opinion that this form of Welsh is, as an existing 
linguistic form, acceptable as an object of study. 
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Welsh. These examples are mainly quoted from authors who adduce them among 
modern ones, thus showing that they suppose them to be part of the same language 
system, which for our purpose is enough. 

One of the interests of this study lies in the fact that both languages we are 
considering went through periods of important, rapid change. Classical Hebrew, 
although not without change in the period from the 12th to the 2d century BC, changed 
immensely in the period just following biblical times. A few later texts are written in 
something like classical Hebrew, but most texts since the 2d century BC show the 
complete decline of the older verbal system and the emergence of a new one, that still 
forms the basis of modern Hebrew. At the same time the VSO character of Hebrew 
began to change to SVO. Welsh, on the other hand, went through rapid changes in the 
beginning of its existence as a separate language. According to some scholars at least, 
Welsh only became a VSO language when it emerged from Common British, this 
language being a "verb second language" (xV),’ according to some, at least not a 
language of the VSO type. The traditional interest of comparative linguists in phonology 
and morphology has sometimes led scholars to diminish the importance of the syntactic 
changes in the formative period of Insular Celtic, a situation which is to be deplored.* 


1.2. Historical and typological linguistics 
Although one of our aims is typological, it is clear that at least several authors who have 
dealt with the comparability of Hebrew and Welsh suppose a historical relationship 
between the two languages or language families to which they belong. It is necessary 
for everyone commenting upon tae comparability to take a stand in this dispute, that has 
been a vigorous one at times. It is clear that since the study of Gensler’ not much needs 
to be said on this point, although we will touch upon it in the last chapter. More 
important in our study will be the relation that may be supposed between the substratum 
and some Welsh syntactic developments. 

Interesting is the view of Wagner, who maintains that one may only speak of 
substratum in historical-genealogical linguistic research: 


> Cf. also chapter 10. 


+ An example of this attitude is Broderick 1985, p. 153f., who only points to the substratal influence 
supposed for Insular Celtic in one sentence: "Of the languages of the pre-Celtic inhabitants of Britain and 
Ireland, which may survive in some place-names, virtually nothing is known”. The remark is accompanied 
by a note: “There is a view held by some scholars, notably Heinrich Wagner, that some of the pre-Celtic 
languages of Britain and Ireland may have been akin to some Hamito-Semitic languages of northern Africa 
and the Near East". In a study on the development of Insular Celtic this seems to be a weakness, which is 
paralleled in the rest of the article by an almost complete absence of interest for the syntactical development 
of the Celtic languages. 


> Gensler 1993. 
6 Wagner 1959, p. 242. 
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Es wird klar, dass der Ausdruck ’’Substrat’’ in der typologischen Sprachforschung 
keinen Platz haben kann [to which remark the following note is attached:] Er ist nur 
dort anwendbar, wo wir die einer Sprache zugrunde liegende Sprache konkret 
kennen, ... . Es ist unrichtig, von einen berberischen Substrat auf den brit. Inseln 
zu sprechen. Es kann hóchstens vermutet werden, dass die Sprache oder die 
Sprachen, welche vor dem Indogermanischen auf den brit. Inseln gesprochen 
wurden, mit dem Berberischen und Semitischen typologisch verwand: gewesen sind. 

. Die Sprachstrukturen sind namenlos. Der Begriff Substrat darf nur in der 
genealogischen Sprachforschung angewandt werden. 


We think that Wagner in this view is too restrictive, the idea of a substratum cannot be 
said to be unacceptable only because one is not able to connect this substratum to any 
known and named language. Just as it is acceptable to reconstruct an otherwise unknown 
proto-language and to compare this language to any other reconstruction, it is acceptable 
to reconstruct a substratum language by comparing attested languages on the one side 
to languages historical related to them and on the other side to typological related 
languages. This result may be compared to any existing language or language group. 

In many instances scholars treating the problem of a substratum on the British Isles 
have sought to give a historical explanation related to anthropological findings which 
brought Iberians and the pre-Celtic inhabitants of Britain together. Although it is quite 
possible that this line of reasoning is correct or partly so, we have refrained from this 
type of explanation, as being outside the scope of this study’. 


1.3. Some methodological remarks 
We limit our comparisons mainly to two actual languages instead of two language 
families. The main reason is, that we suppose that the typological comparison of two 
language groups, and one of them, Afro-Asiatic, a fairly large one, may result in a less 
useful collection of features from different languages, which even might be mutual 
exclusive in some instances. On this point we differ from Gensler?, whose detailed study 
of the typological features of Insular Celtic encompasses a large sample of languages 
from all over the world. This is. of course, less problematic than the comparison with 
many different languages also outside the Afro-Asiatic family, which is the main 
objection against the work of Pokorny’. 

Within this limitation, we have sought to find the points in which Welsh and Hebrew 
are comparable, although, of course, to some similarities more weight has to be attached 


7 Cf. also Gensler 1993, pp. 56-57. 


8 Gensler 1993; for a large part this is the result of the different aim of Gensler's study, who once and 
for all wanted to prove the 'Afro-Asiatic' character of the substratum that influenced Celtic on the British 
Isles. 


? Pokorny 1927 ea. 
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than to others. This means that we have not excluded comparable features that only exist 
in modern Welsh, as is done by Gensler!°, because his approach is principally historical: 


I am, however, specifically excluding features which appear only in the modern 
Celtic languages. Any such parallels involving the modern languages I will 
provisionally dismiss here as the result of drift... The main reason for this focus on 
the older languages is straightforward: despite Wagner's views about the 
transtemporal nature of linguistic areas, I cannot see any possible path of 
transmission for substratal influence by the time Modern Welsh (— 1400) and 
Modern Irish ( — 1200) came into existence. The substratal language would have had 
to still be spoken, and this seems unlikely. 


It seems quite clear that just because of the reason given by Gensler it is highly 
important to see how many features in the modern languages, which means Modern 
Welsh in our study, are parallel to Afro-Asiatic. In case the modern Celtic languages 
share more features with Afro-Asiatic than the older forms of these languages, a 
historical explanation of the typological comparability of these language families might 
become less probable and we have to think rather of converging development. Excluding 
this material means bending the argument in ones favour. Then, Gensler also excludes 
features which are not only attested in Celtic, but also in the older Indo-European 
languages. Because of his historical argumentation this is understandable. Impelled by 
this historical bias, Gensler compares these Celtic features to parallel ones in one of the 
branches of Northern Afro-Asiatic (Old Egyptian, the older phases of Semitic, and 
Berber). In our view this point of view limits our understanding of the parallels between 
the two language systems we discuss. 

The lengthy comparisons of Pokorny, apart from the problem of the material 
compared to Irish, poses another problem. Many of the features discussed by Pokorny 
are explained in a psychological system!', in which some features are more advanced 
than others. As we do not have a reference grid from which to conclude which feature 


10 Gensler 1993, p. 193. 


ll We give only a few examples. Pokorny 1927, pp. 239ff. stresses the characteristic use of concrete 
concepts in Irish as compared to other Indo-European languages where the expression of abstract concepts is 
normal. Following a remark on Irish constructions like mo chuid airgid my part of the money = my money, 
Pokorny remarks on p. 240: "Es liegt hier nicht so sehr das Bestreben vor, wie Finck meinte, eine einzige 
Idee durch mehrere Glieder Zum Ausdrucke zu bringen, als vielmehr das psychologische Unvermôgen, 
allgemeine Begriffe, wie Geld, Kleider, usw. auszudriicken, genau so, wie die menschliche Sprache 
ursprünglich keine Worte für Baum, Fisch usw. hatte, sondern nur den Begriff Apfelbaum, Birnbaum, usw. 
kannte, in noch älterem Stadium sogar nur "meinen Apfelbaum". "den Apfelbaum an der Quelle dieses 
Baches", usw.". Pokorny clearly is of the opinion that Indo-European is a language type of a much higher 
standing than that of the languages of Africa, among which the languages of the negroes are especially lagging 
behind, cf. e.g. ibid. p. 137: "... und da die Negersprachen in vieler Hinsicht ungemein primitiv sind ...". 
This view seems to us less useful in the comparison of language type, and we will not discuss the point in our 
study. 
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in a language is more advanced than others, we refrain from this type of reasoning and 
only refer to Pokorny where he discusses linguistic facts. 

In the second chapter, on the history of the comparison of Welsh and Hebrew until 
the first half of the nineteenth century, it will be seen that the comparison of the 
vocabulary was a highly favoured topic until the notion of typological comparability 
became more important. This does not mean that supposedly related lexical units are not 
discussed any more, Pokorny tentatively mentions several possible candidates. As we 
are mainly interested in the typological problem, we will not discuss this problem. It is 
probably better to tackle the lexical problem from a more complete insight in the 
vocabulary of Insular Celtic. If Campanile" is correct in his supposition that 28% of the 
Cornish vocabulary is not inherited from Indo-European and also not to be explained 
as a loan from Latin, French or English, and if the same holds true for the other Insular 
Celtic languages, study of this part of the vocabulary becomes imperative. Campanile's 
remarks? lead, for the moment, to a non Indo-European substratum and/or adstratum 
that influenced most of south western Europe and Celtic. 

Because of the problems that still remain as regards the development of the insular 
Celtic languages and the question we discuss is whether a substratum influenced these 
Celtic languages, the main interest of this study is in the Celtic side of the comparison. 
The much shorter bibliography of studies on Hebrew only reflects this. This does not 
mean, of course, that in Hebrew and Semitic studies all syntactical problems have been 
solved. 


12 Campanile 1976, p. 138. 
'3 Campanile 1976, pp. 132-137. 


CHAPTER 2 


HISTORY OF THE COMPARISON UNTIL 
THE SECOND HALF OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


The following remarks are in several ways limited in scope. In the first place it is clear, 
that as our subject is confined to the comparison of Welsh and Hebrew,' we will not 
treat extensively the links supposed between other Celtic languages and Afro-Asiatic,” 
which is less important than it might seem because the relation of Welsh to Hebrew 
seems to have been more vividly discussed than the relation of the other Celtic languages 
to Afro-Asiatic. Secondly, we start this historical survey at the moment when modern 
Welsh scholarship begins to emerge, around the year 1600.? In the preceding period the 
comparability of both languages does not seem to have captivated scholars as was the 
case from the 17th century and onwards. Some of the best known grammarians from the 
16th century, Roberts and Rhys,’ do not mention Hebrew at all. The only author in the 
16th century we have encountered making a remark on Hebrew as compared to Welsh 
is William Salesbury’ in his introduction to his translation of the epistles and the Gospels 
as they appeared in the Book of Common Prayer of 1549, Kynniver Llith a Ban.’ where 
he remarks in his introduction: 


In Matheo multum addictus fui contextui Hebraico: non quod aspernatus Grecum, sed 
quod Hebraica phrasis prepius ad nostra accedit. 

[In Matthew I have followed the Hebrew text in large measure, not from any 
disregard for the Greek but because the Hebrew phrase is more like our own.] 


A decisive factor in the promotion and knowledge of Hebrew was, of course, the 
translation of the Bible into Welsh and its subsequent revision? In the third place, it is 


! The subject is, of course, mentioned in Tourneur 1905, but treated only marginally, cf. e.g. Tourneur 


1905 p. 121, speaking of John Davies: "il imagine une étroite parenté entre le gallois et l'hébreu. au point de 
vouloir expliquer le premier par le second". 


? cf. e.g. Gensler 1993, pp. 47-51; a few remarks on this point will be made when appropriate, however, 
cf. e.g. below the remarks on Pezron, sub 2.2.1, Bullet, sub 2.5. 


? Cf. Gensler ibid. 

* Roberts 1567. 

> Rhys 1592. 

$ On Salesbury, see e.g. Stephens 1998, p. 664f., Thomas 1967. 


z Salesbury 1551; the translation follows Thomas 1967, p. 41; for a discussion on the background of 
this translation and Salesbury’s remarks, cf. Thomas 1976, p.78-80. 

8 Several introductory books on the Welsh translation of the Bible have appeared in this century, cf. e.g. 
Lloyd-Jones 1938, Evans 1954, Thomas 1967, Gruffydd 1988, Morgan 1988; the first complete Welsh Bible 
translation appeared in 1588; a revised edition was published in 1620 by Richard Parry; it is fairly certain that 
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well known that a more direct relationship with Hebrew has been supposed for several 
other European languages in the same period. But it has not been our aim to discuss this 
general issue. 

In a discussion concerning the history of the comparison of Welsh and Hebrew it is 
important to keep in mind the state of linguistic scholarship in an earlier period. It is, 
of course, incorrect to criticize a scholar for not using notions only becoming accessible 
later. Although critical biblical scholarship begins to emerge during the 17th century, one 
can hardly expect the linguist not to believe the story of the tower of Babel and its 
linguistic implications, or the description of nations and their forefathers in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis. The use of this biblical information has a respectable history already 
in the 17th century.’ Several of these authors have been accused of unscientific writing, 
whereas we are convinced that at least some of them did very well, within the 
possibilities of their time. Therefore it seems important, to show the different authors in 
their own environment, and we have chosen to introduce them through several longer 
quotations. Others, of course, did not choose to comment upon the point of the 
relationship of Welsh to other languages, which does not mean that they did not adhere 
to one of the views exemplified below. 


2.1. Welsh one of the mother languages 

Several scholars studying Welsh during the 17th to 19th centuries advocate the view, 
that, while Hebrew was the language of paradise, Welsh found its origin at the confusion 
of tongues during the building of the tower of Babel, as described in the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis. Some explicitly remark that the new tongues were only dialects of Hebrew 
and not new languages.' This situation, of course, easily explains the remarkable 
similarities of Welsh and Hebrew. The feeling of some that Welsh and Hebrew are 
almost the same language follows from the same type of reasoning. 


2.1.1. John Davies," 1621, 1632 

A strong advocate of this connection of Welsh and Hebrew has been John Davies, the 
revisor of the Welsh Bible translation, and the author of a grammar and a dictionary of 
the Welsh language in the first half of the 17th century. Defending the study of Welsh 


the revision was supervised by John Davies. 

? Cf e.g. Wolff 1970, pp. 99-137. 

!? Quotations in Latin and Welsh are given in their original form, with English translation. When we are 
aware of biographical information on the persons quoted in this chapter this is mentioned, but this information 
should not be considered to becomplete or up to date. 

!! Cf eg. Thomas 1746, p. 7. 

12 On John Davies (c. 1567-1644) compare e.g. W. Rowlands 1869, pp. 98-102 and 112-118, DNB s.y., 
R. F. Roberts in: Biography 1959, pp. 131-132, Rh. Ff. Roberts 1952, Gruffydd 1970, cf. also Stephens 1998, 
p. 162. 
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and explaining its antiquity and special character he remarks in the introduction of his 
Welsh grammar: 


Deinde, si eo nobilior, perfectior, antiquior, et ad animi sensa exprimenda, aptior, 
commodiorque lingua judicandasit, quo majorem cum Hebraea, unica generis humani 
per 1700 plus minus annos lingua, omniumque deinceps linguarum matre, fonte, et 
archetypo, habet congruentiam; Britannicam hac ex parte nulla, credo, superat, nulla 
aequat. Si enim literas spectes, sono cum Hebraeis quam optime conveniunt. Si 
nominum, pronominumque &nmT@tov sine casibus variationem, solis numeris 
distinctam; verborum radicem, tertiam personam singularem; pronominum affixa, cum 
vocibus aliis in unam dictionem coalescentia; partium orationis etiam indeclinabilium 
variationes; formas denique vocum absolutas et constructas; pene Hebraeam esse 
dixeris. Si accentuum leges, nunquam nisi in ultima penultimave syllaba occurrunt, 
ut nec in Hebraea. Si phrases, tocutionum modos, orationis syntaxin, consideres; certe 
nec Graeca nec Latina, minus vulgarium ulla, ita ad vivum Hebraismos exprimit, ac 
Britannica: quod in isto libelle manifeste liquebit .... 

[Further, the more a language can be judged noble, perfect, old and apt to express 
the feelings of the soul, and so practical, the more comparability it has with Hebrew, 
the only language of the human race for about 1700 years, and afterwards the mother, 
fountain and archetype of all languages. In this respect no language is, I believe, 
superior to British, no language is equal to it. If you look at the letters, they are 
highly comparable to the Hebrew ones in sound. If you look at variability of nouns 
and pronouns, without case, only distinct in number, at the root of the verb being the 
third person singular, at affixed pronouns, pronounced as one together with other 
words, at the variations of the indeclinable parts of speech, at the absolute and 
construct forms of nouns, you would almost say that it is Hebrew. If you look at the 
laws of the accents, that only occur in the ultimate or penultimate syllable, just as in 
Hebrew. If you consider the phrases, ways of speaking, syntax of the utterance, than 
certainly nor Greek or Latin, even less some vulgar one, do express themselves 
literally so with Hebraisms, as British does, which will become clear in this booklet 


a 


And in the few introductory lines to the syntax Davies remarks": 


Syntaxis autem Britannica a Graeca et Latina multum dissentit, et ad Hebraicam 
quam proxime accedit, ut ex sequentibus patebit. 

[The syntax of Welsh differs much from that of Greek and Latin, but it is very nearly 
like Hebrew, as will be clear from the following.] 


13 Davies 1621, p. [ix]f. 
'4 Ibid. p. 156ff. 
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Even in the form of their poetry Hebrew and Welsh are comparable." 


In the syntactical description of Welsh several points of comparison between Welsh 


and Hebrew are to be found. In many instances we still stress the same points, and we 
will refer the reader to our remarks in the second part of this study wherever appropriate. 
The following points may be noted: 


a) 


b) 


Use of the preposition ; to describe the dative'®: Psalm i Ddafydd / TYT) AWN 
[mizmor la-dawid] [psalm to David] (Ps. Ixxv 1). 

Use of "genetive" connection where other languages use noun and adjective, e.g. to 
indicate material: /lestri pres / [kalé nahoSet] [vessels copper] (Jos. vi 19), vessels of 
copper"! (cf. chapter 5.3); 

Use of "genetive" connection to indicate age: mab teirblwydd, gwraig bedwarugain, 
cf. [ben Samonat yamim] [boy eight days] (Gen. xvii 12);* 

Use of verbal noun, as in Amser machludo haul" / [Cēt bó haxXsemes] [time setting 
the sun] (Jos x 27), the time of sunset; amser galaru” [time mourning] (Eccl. iii 4), 
time for mourning?! (cf. chapter 9.1.2); 

Cardinal numbers are followed by a noun in sing., deugain nhiwrnod (Gen v 
[passim]), twenty nights? (cf. chapter 5.6.1); 

Order Noun - adjective? (cf. chapter 5.1); 

Order Numeral - noun” (cf. chapter 5.6.1); 

Use of preposition + noun to describe adjective”: y Hew o'r coed/ [?aryeh miyya“ar] 
(Jer v 6), a lion from the wood; cynghorwr â gwybodaeth’® / [yofes besekel] (i Ch 
xxvi 14), a counsellor with wisdom; 

Type of names: X son (daughter) of Y;? 

Combination of article with pronoun”: yfe, y hi, NINN, NNN /ha-hü, ha-hi]; 


As explained in the last chapter of the grammar. 
lé Davies 1621, p. 157. 

!7 Ibid. p. 158. 

8 Ibid. p. 116. 

Beibl 1971: ym mhryd machludo haul. 

Beibl 1971 & 1988: amser i alaru; as in the Hebrew text: ‘et libkOt, time for mourning. 
?! Ibid. pp. 159-160. 

22 Ibid. p. 165. 

? Davies 1621, p. 163. 

24 Ibid. p. 164. 

?5 Ibid. p. 167. 

Beibl 1971: cynghorwr deallgar. 

?! Ibid. pp. 161-162. 

?* Ibid. p. 169. 
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Omission of a relative pronoun?: Clywais iaith nid adnabum" [I hear a language not 
I knew] / [sefat lo yadaCti ?esma^] [a language not I knew I hear] (Ps lxxxi 6) (cf. 
chapter 5.4 and 8); 

Omission of both relative and antecedent?': Ar ol ni thyccia’’ [after what does not 
avail] / /?aharé lo yoCilu] (Jer ii 8) (cf. chapter 8); 


m) Omission of relative and indication of the relationship through the use of 


n) 
0) 


p) 
q) 
r) 
s) 


t) 
u) 


prepositional phrase or adverb”: Methed y dydd i'm ganwyd ynddo [may miss the day 
I was born on it] / /[yõbad yôm ?iwwaled bo] [may perish day I was born on it] (Job 
iii 3); y wlad y mae yno aur [the land is there gold] / /°eres hahawīlā ?aser sam 
hazzahab] [the land Havilah [REL] there the gold (Gen ii 11), the land Havilah, 
where the gold is (cf. chapter 8); 

Differentiation of interrogatives in personal and neutral,** »o [mi] and à [mà]; 
Construction of the interrogative in the genetive case**: Merch pwy wyt ti? [daughter 
who are you] / [bat mi at] [daughter who you] (Gen xxiv 23), whose daughter are 
you (cf. chapter 5.3); 

Repetition of a demonstrative pronoun to render an idea of vagueness'*: Fel hyn ac 
fel hyn | [kaz6 wa-kaz6] [like this and like this] (Jud. xviii 4), such and so; 
Repetition of an adjective or adverb to indicate a superlative meaning": drwg drwg 
/ y^ y^ [raf raf] [bad bad] Prov. xx 14, the worst of them; yn fawr fawr / TNN TNN 
[m2?od m2?od] [very very] (ii K x 4), in the highest degree; 

Conjugated prepositions’? (cf. chapter 9.2.1); 

Use of yn following the verbum substantivum;"? 

No article preceding a genetive combination" (cf. chapter 5.3); 

Absence of a present tense, Welsh using the periphrastic construction with yn and 
Hebrew using the participle; 


2 Ibid. p. 171. 

Beibl 1971: lle y clywais iaith ni ddeallwn. 
Davies 1621, p. 172. 

^ Beibl 1971: ar ól y pethau ni wnaent lesád. 
33 Ibid. pp. 172-173. 

?^ Ibid. pp. 75, 179. 

35 Ibid. pp. 179-180. 

36 ibid. p. 173. 

77 Ibid. p. 63. 

?* Ibid. p. 180. 

3? Ibid. p. 195. 

4° Ibid. p. 197. 

^! Ibid. pp. 76-77. 
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v) The use of the future tense for the present.“ 


Apart from these syntactical poiats and questions of use of morphological categories, 
Davies also supposes a direct relationship between some Welsh and Hebrew morphemes, 
cf. his remarks on the formation of the plural, in which he compares the Welsh plural 
ending -au to the Hebrew ending -é (masc. plural ending in the construct state), and the 
ending -oedd to Hebrew -ót (fem. plural ending).? 


In his Welsh and Latin dictionary," he remarks in the introduction: 


Quod autem tot obsoleta vocabula nostra habeat lingua, & ab antiquitate sit, & quod 
per tot secula, inculta pené jacuit. Linguae enim Brit. idem feré contigit quod 
Hebraeae, ut nunc in fine seculorum coli tandem coeperit; nam & omnem quam in 
Hebraeá lucem habent secula nostra, Eliae Levitae,qui scripsit anno Aerae 
Christianae 1518, nos debere ait Munsterus. Adde quod bellorum rabie, hostium 
invidiá, temporum injuriâ, hominumque nostrorum incuriá, cuncti feré antiqui 
perierunt libri Brit. qui antiquum vocabulorum usum monstrare potuissent, & ad 
nostra usque tempora traduxisse. Sicui de ejus antiquitate dubitare placuerit, huic vel 
hoc unicum sufficiat antiquitatis argumentum, quód origo ejus, & qua sit matrice 
genita penitüs ignoretur. Somaient alij à Gallicá, ut vicina; alij à Romana, ut victrice; 
alij ab alijs linguis ortam, Mihi, si sensu meo abundare permittor, ab omnibus 
Europaeis & Occidentalibus linguis, saltem quales nunc sunt & multis retró seculis 
fuerunt, alienior esse videtur, quàm ut ab illis derivari posse vel somnietur: eorumque 
arridet sententia, qui Babele natam existimant. Orientalium matricum unam esse 
opinor, aut certé ab Orientalibus immediaté prognatam. Pro quá licet opinione ut pro 
aris & focis dimicare nolim, ausim tamen affirmare Linguam Brit. tum vocibus, tum 
phrasibus & orationis contextu, tum literarum pronunciatione, manifestam cum 
Orientalibus habere congruentiam et affinitatem; cum Occidentalibus Europaeis feré 
nullam, nisi quam à Romanis híc aliquando importantibus, & Anglorum commercio 
dudum contraxit. Et qua Graeca, & Latina ejus discipula, et Europaearum aliae, voces 
ab Orientalibus deductus se habere contendunt, cur non & nos easdem ab Orientalibus 
non ab illis accepisse putemur, cum illae frigidiüs crudiüs, rudiusque, quam nos, eas 
ab Orientalibus deducant ? Qui à Gallicá h.e. Celticâ ortam volunt, utcunque sese 
conjecturis, ut ad eorum delenda argumenta in promptu cuiq.; possit esse spongia. 
[However, because our language has so many obsolete words, and this is thus since 
antiquity, and for so many centuries, it lies almost unused. To British and Hebrew 
almost the same has happended, that it has now begun at the end of centuries to be 
cultivated; Munster says, that we owe everything which is now known about Hebrew 


#2 lbid. p. 77. 
43 Ibid. p. 30. 
“4 Davies 1632. 
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to Elias Levita, who wrote in 1518. Add further how through the rages of wars, the 
jealousness of enemies, damage through time, negligence of our own people, almost 
all old British books, which might have shown the ancient use of words, and thus 
might have been passed down until our own time, have been lost. If someone would 
like to doubt its antiquity, one argument of its antiquity should be sufficient, because 
its origin and through which pedigree it originated, is completely ignored. Some 
imagine it originates from Gaulish, because that is near, others from Latin, as the 
victorious language, and others again derive it from other languages. But to me, if 
it is permitted to speak my mind, this language seems to be so different from all the 
European and Western languages, at least such as they are at present and have been 
for many centuries past, that it is impossible to suppose that it may be derived from 
them. And I am best pleasea with the sentiment of those, who suppose it to have 
originated from Babel. According to my opinion it is one of the oriental mother- 
tongues, or at least immediately sprung from the Oriental languages.“ Although I 
do not want to fight for hearth and home, I would venture to stress that the British 
language in words, phrases, clause construction, and in the pronunciation of the 
letters has a clear comparability and relationship with the Oriental ones, and almost 
no relation with the western European ones, apart from what was brought here by the 
Romans or what the trade with the English lately occasioned. As Greek and its 
disciple Latin, and others of the Europeans, have filled themselves with loans from 
Oriental languages, why do we not suppose that we also have got the same as loans 
from the Oriental languages and not from them, when they, more cold, crude and 
rude than we are, want to derive them from the Oriental languages ? Those who want 
it to have originated from Gaulish, i.e. Celtic, in whichever way one should imagine 
this, that to delete their arguments at once, it may be wiped out .] 


As perhaps is to be expected in a dictionary, Davies mainly stresses the comparison of 
words. One of the reasons why Welsh words are not always directly recognizable as 
having been derived from one of the oriental languages is the reversed order of sounds 
because these languages are written backwards. We quote from his introduction: 


45 The relation supposed between British (Welsh) and Gaulish was of long standing of course, based upon 
the information of the classical writers, cf. e.g. Holinshed 1577, fol. 4b: “What language came first wyth 
Samothes & afterwarde with Albion, & the Gyants of his companie, it is hearde for me to determine, sith 
nothing of sound credit remayneth in writing which maye resolue us in the truth hereof, yet of so much are 
we certaine, that the speach of the auncient Britons, and of the Celtes had great affinitie one with another, so 
that they were either all one, or at the leastwyse such as eyther nation wyth smal helpe of interpreters might 
understand other, and readily discerne what the speaker did meane." Holinshed related the Welsh language 
rather to Greece than to any other linguistic entity, cf. ibid. fol. 5a: “It is a speache in mine opinion much 
savouring of that, which was sometime used in Grecia, and learned by the reliques of the Troyanes, whylest 
they were captive there, but how soever the matter standeth, after it came ouer into this Islande, sure it is, that 
it could neuer be extinguished for all the attempts that the Romains, Saxons, Normans, and English men coulde 
make against that nation, in any manner of wyse." 


“© These words were also quoted by J. Pokorny 1964, p. 76. 
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Orientalibus linguis quae à dextrá ad sinistram leguntur, voces facilé in linguas quae 
à sinistrá ad dextram leguntur, transire, his suo more legentibus quae illi suo 
scripserunt, ut videre est in erroneá lectione mum pro mm? de qua ante; sic à 717 
Dharac, nos dicimus cerdded, à radice Cerdd, Inceda, ambula; & à 410, Terep, 
dicimus Praidd; quod veteris scribebant Prait, & Praid; & à 103," Nesek, Kusan, 
&c. 

[From the oriental languages, which are read from right to left, words easily go over 
to languages which are read from left to right, because these ones read in their way, 
what they in their way have written, as may be seen from the erroneous reading nui 
for mr» [the Tetragrammaton] (on which see above); thus from 7^1, dharac, we say 
cerdded, from the root cerdd, walk; and from 4^9, Terep, we say praidd, what was 
earlier written as prait & praid [flock]; and from TV»3, Nesek, kusan [kiss], etc.] 


In many instances the comparability is even less obvious than in the above examples. 
Sometimes only one or two letters with a comparable sound are the basis of the 
comparison, as follows from the following examples, taken from the first few pages of 
the dictionary: 


Aberth, Sacrificium, Ab Heb. N33, Zebach. 

Ach, Stemma, prosapia, parentela, genealogia, Heb wiy, iachas, prosapia, 
genealogia. 

Achles, confugium, refugium, asylum, protectio, locus ubi quod sovetur, defensio. 
Heb. pN, Chalak, est lenire, blandiri, adulari. 

Achwyn, accusare, queri; accusatio, querimonia. Ab A & Cwyn. Heb. M3, 
Hociach. 

Adaf, manus. Heb. *^ [yad] ... 

Adeiladwr, Aedificator. Heb. 25*1^N, Ardecal. 

Adar, Aves, volucres, sing. Aderyn, avis, volucer. Gr. 6pvis, Chald. 9%, Taiar, 
Avis; Et est vox Arabica, ut vult Kimhi. 

Adrodd, narrare, declarare, Heb. ^33, Dauar, loqui, narrare. 

[Aberth, sacrifice, from Hebrew MA3 zebach [sacrifice]. 

Ach, pedigree, family, kinship, geneology, Heb rv, iachas, family, pedigree. 
Achles, shelter, refuge, asylum, protection, place where something is saved, defence. 
Heb. PIN, Chalak, is to soften, to caress, to greet lovingly. 

Achwyn, to accuse, to complain; accusation, complaint. From A & Cwyn. Heb. 
Mn, Hociach [to reprove, to reproach]. 

Adaf, hand. Heb. * [hand]... 

Adeiladwr, Builder. Heb. 9979, Ardecal [architect, builder].” 


^! Davies 1632 incorrectly prints AU). 


^5 Note that this word, like the next one quoted, is non-biblical. 
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Adar, birds, sing. Aderyn, bird, Gr. ópvic, Chald. ^»*o, Taiar, bird; This is also an 
Arabic word, according to Kimhi. 
Adrodd, to tell, to declare, Heb. ^33, Dauar, to speak, to tell] 


It is abundantly clear from the preface to his grammar that Davies is comparing the 
grammatical system of Welsh to that of Hebrew. He does so within the scientific 
framework of his time, as is shown by his belief in Hebrew as the language of paradise, 
and in his use of the Latin and Greek grammatical systems in his description of Welsh.^ 
The least attractive part of his comparisons is to be found, without a doubt, in his 
dictionary. This is, of course, because his method is lacking in consistency and all 
comparisons are, from a modern point of view, useless and incorrect. But also on this 
point Davies is a child of his time. As far as we can see, however, there is no reason to 
suppose that his Hebrew comparisons in any way influenced his description of the 
meaning of Welsh words. 

Note how Davies insists upon the comparability of Welsh and Oriental languages on 
different points, viz. phonology, syntax and vocabulary, among which syntax has a 
prominent place, both in his grammar and his dictionary. 


2.1.2. Charles Edwards,” 1671 

Charles Edwards reserves the last chapter of his well-known Y Ffydd Ddi-ffuant*! for 
some remarks on the relation of Welsh and Hebrew. G.J. Williams”? supposes influence 
of John Davies on Edwards, which, of course, is possible, but it is clear from a 
comparison of the material presented by the two scholars, that, though the idea may have 
been influenced by Davies, its demonstration is the work of Edwards himself. In this 
chapter he compares a number of words and phrases which sound alike. In the 
introduction he remarks that he believes Hebrew and Welsh to be originally the same 
language": 


Ac mai'r iaith barchedig hon a lefarodd y dynion cyntaf cyn pechu, ac ym mha vn 
yr yscrifenwyd cymmaint o'r yscrythyrau yw mam y Gymraeg, ac mai'r Chaldaeg 
yw ei chwaer gelli ddeall wrth y ganlyn. yn ddiau wrth ystudio arnynt mi a ryfeddais 


4 In using these three languages, he conforms himself, of course, to the humanist tradition, in which these 
three languages played the most important role. 

°° On Charles Edwards (1628- after 1691) and his works, cf. e.g. Williams 1936, pp. v-liv, G.J. Williams 
in: Bibliography 1959, p. 184; cf. also DNB s.v., Stephens 1998, p. 200f. 

5! Published for the first time in 1667, and reprinted several times during the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries, while scholarly editions of the same work were published in this century; the numbers indicating 
the different impressions do not seem to be related to each other in all instances; I quote the photomechanical 
reproduction of the 3d edition (1677), which appeared in 1936. 

52 Williams 1936, p. xiii-xxxiv. 

533 Edwards 1677, p. 394. 
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ac a lawenychais weled geiriau fy "ngwlád mewn ieithoedd dieithr ydoedd mor 
oedranus ac anrhydeddus. Geiriau Groeg, Ladin, a Saesneg a hurddwyd ir Gymraeg 
ar flaen cleddyf, neu a ollyngwyd i mewn gyd a chwt masnach a dysceidiaeth, tra yw 
cyfansodiad yr ieithoedd hynny yn anhebygol iddi. Ond y mae'r Hebraeg yn ollawl 
vn br?d a gwédd 4 hi. y mae ei llythrennau hi yn naturiolach i'n iaith ni na'r rhai yr 
ydym ni yn eu harfer y pryd hyn. 

[And that venerable language, which is the one the first men spoke before the 
original sin, and in which so much of the scriptures has been written, is the mother 
of Welsh, and that Chaldean (i.e. Aramaic) is its sister, can be understood from what 
follows. Truly, during my studies in them I have been surprised and I have rejoiced 
seeing words of my country in strange languages which were so aged and 
honourable. Greek, Latin and English words were pushed into Welsh before the 
sword, or released inside together with trade and teaching, while the composition of 
these languages is different from it. But Hebrew is completely uniform with and 
equal to it. Its letters are more natural for our language than those which we use at 
this time.] 


Then follow, in the order of tne Hebrew alphabet, words from Hebrew (Aramaic) 
compared to Welsh ones.” In this comparison Edwards allows himself a lot of freedom 
to arrive at similarly sounding words. In Welsh he uses mutated and unmutated forms 
indiscriminately, while his transcription of Hebrew also seems to be chosen to fit in with 
the Welsh words as much as possible, although it is also possible that his knowledge of 
Hebrew was not really adequate. Compare e.g. Edwards’s 'odfoth' with the correct 
representation (using his system of transcription) 'odoth'. Note also how he uses 
conjugated forms, in which the personal elements are quite differently expressed, as in 
'obhidah' / ’ofidiaf’, where the indication of the first person singular is to be found at 
the beginning of the word in Hebrew and at the end in Welsh. We quote the first few 
comparisons as an example: 


Geiriau Hebraeg, ac ymhell un Chaldaeg a arferir yn ein iaith ni. 


Heb. Cymr. 

n"3N Obhidah dinistraf, Ofidiaf. 
Aebhen. faen. 

Aedenei. wadnei. 

Ahal. pabell. wâl. 
Ahalei. pebyll, wlâu. 

Os. y pryd hynny: oes. 
Odfoth. odfeydd. 

Auuath. awydd 


54 Edwards 1677, pp. 395-405; the words are given in two columns, the number of examples is 490; the 
Hebrew words are given in transcription, apart from the first word in every column which is printed in Hebrew 
script and in transcription. 
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[Hebrew words and one Chaldaic one, which are used in our language. 


Hebrew Welsh 
NAN  ?óvida I shall destroy I destroy, I shall vex (mutated form of 
gofidiaf) 
J2N Yeven stone stone (mutated form of maen) 
TN 2adné bases (plur. cstr.) soles (mutated form of gwadnau, pl. of 
gwadn) 
InN ?ohel tent tent. lair, couch (mutated form of gwd) 


AN %oholé 


IN 2az 
DNN — ?odóot 
MN 2awwat 


tents (plur. cstr.) tents. lairs (mutated form of gwalau). 
when (conjunction) this moment: age. 

reason (plur. tant.) opportunities, occasions (pl. of oedfa) 
desire (sing. cstr.) desire.] 


The same view, with a repetition of partly the same material, he published in a short 
volume, consisting of only eight pages. This was perhaps to confront another audience 
with this material, as the first column of his examples in this edition is given in Latin. 
In the introduction he remarks”*: 


Cüm Hebraicis studiis aliquantis per incumberem, Patriarchas priscos, & Prophetas 
sanctos Cambro-Britannicé loquentes, & nostro idiomate Magnalia Dei patefacientes, 
mihi visus sum audire. 

[When encumbered with some Hebrew studies, I seemed to hear the first patriarchs 
and the holy prophets speaking Welsh, and divulging the great deeds of God through 


our idiom]. 


Of the list of compariso 
seven from the last one: 


LAT. 


Os ex ossibus meis & 
caro ex carne mea Gen. 
2. 23. 


Desiderium meum Hosh. 
10. 10 


ns he provides we quote six examples from the first page, and 


HEB. BRIT. 

Hasem em hasemai u Asen om hasennaui, a 
basar im besari. brâs om brâs i. 

Auuathi. Awydd i. 


55 Edwards 1676; the copy studied in the National Library of Wales directly starts with the introduction, 
signed: Lond. Decemb. 24. 1675. Carolus Edwards, indicating that the booklet appeared probably in 1676. 


56 Edwards 1676, p. 1. 
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Descendentes cisternam 


Psal. 88. 5. 


Sicut vir non fortitudo 
ibid. 


Arbores iustitiae Jes. 61. 
3. 


Usque quò Psal. 13. 2. 
Sine Deo 

Splendoris filius. 
Proles Gog. 

Murus cousulendi 
Fortis contentio 

Terra 


Liquefactio 


Ivordei bhor. 


Ec gebher aen aeial. 


Aeiel hasedhec. 


Had anah. 
Aen adon. 
Beri nin. 
Valad Gog. 
Gader idaros 
Ribh el 
Adamah 


Temes 
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I wared i fôr. 


Ac gwr an all. 


Wiail y swyddoc. 


Hyd yna. 

Anudon. 

Brenin. 

Wlad Gog, Gogledd. 
Gader Idris 

Rhyfel 

Ydom 


Tamesis, afon yn treio. 


Several of the comparisons show a great ingenuity, but none is, of course, tenable. For 
the sake of convenience we give the correct Hebrew with translation in the first two 
columns and the Welsh with translation in the third and fourth columns: 


WWI) ^DNYyD ONY 
wan [Cesem 
mé-Casmay u- 
basar mi-basari] 


IMN [Pawwaii] 


m» 
[y6radé bor] 


PN PN 3222 
[ka-geber én 
ayal] 


PIN DMN /?élé 


bone of my bone 
and flesh of my 
flesh 


my desire 


those descending 
into the pit. 


as a man without 
help. 


trees of 


asen o' m hasen fi, 
a brâs o'm brâs i. 


awydd i 


i waered 1 fór 


ac gwr anall 


wiail y swyddog 


rib of my rib and 
fat of my fat 


my desire 


down into the sea 


and a man 
without power 


rods of the 
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ha-sedeq] righteousness official 
DIN TV [fad unto here hyd yna unto here 
héna] 
YN PN [én there is no Lord anudon perjury 
?adón] 
yo ?^3 [bari nin] son of offspring brenin king 
31 "0 [walad child of Gog wlad Gog, the land of Gog, 
gog] gogledd the north 
UT VW [gader a wall that he will gadair Idris Cadaer Idris 
yidros] explain 
9N o^ [rib ?el] strife of God, rhyfel War 
immense strife 

NATN [?adámà] earth y dom the dung 
Dann [temes] act of flowing Tamesis, afon yn Thames, an 

treio. ebbing river 


Note that sometimes Edwards seems to know his material rather well. Thus e.g. the word 
von [temes] occurs only once (in Ps. | 9) and is explained traditionally as: flowing. 
Another hapax legomenon is the 9N /?ay4l] from Ps. Ixxxviii 5, normally explained as 
'help', but also as strength." Several times he has left out a Hebrew word to make the 
match with Welsh easier, which also points to a good grasp of the Hebrew text. Thus, 
in 39 VIN NO) [nasa ?ór pánekà] (Ps. iv 7, not quoted supra) Edwards left out 1329 
[Caléna]’ over us’ following n3 [nasa] and in yTvn ^3y3 DSN DIN /?abél misrayim 
ba-Céber ha-yardén] (Gen. | 11, id.) he left out the marker of relativity UN /?oser] 
following O^^ND /misrayim]. At other points, however, he has some difficulty to make 
the comparison succeed, as in the third example quoted where he connects 113 /bór] 
'pit with Welsh môr ’sea’. His translation of 3 /nin] is also incorrect, the word 
meaning 'offspring' and not 'splendour', as Edwards seems to suppose. Also his 
representation of Hebrew leaves much to be desired. We would also like to draw 
attention to the fact that he uses Tamesis, the name of the (or several) river(s), as an 
example of a Welsh word. In this case he is, of course, supposed to be correct in his 


57 Cf. Beibl: gwr heb nerth, a man without strength. 
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supposition of a Celtic origin for this name. Concluding this small volume, Edwards 
remarks: 


Peculiaris etiam est Hebraeis & Cambro-Britannis in cantu symphonia. Audivi 
Judaeos in synagogá hymnos canentes modulationibus apud nostros Cambrenses 
consuetissimis. 

[Characteristic for the Jews and Welshmen is the way of singing. I have heard Jews 
singing hymns in the synagogue with rhythms very common with us Welshmen.] 


Charles Edwards is the only scholar we came across in this study who shows to be aware 
of this contemporary use of Hebrew. 


2.1.3. J. L., 1716 

An apologetic treatise on the ancient Britons, by this unrecognized author, also treats of 
the Welsh language. J. L. is well aware of the current theories, giving Welsh a more 
illustrious descent than English*’: 


The British Language must be own'd more excellentthan many others, because it has 
many Hebrew Words in it, and has a greater Affinity with the Hebrew in the Affixes 
of Verbs, than any Western Language. Tho' the Fate of Conquest oblig'd the 
unfortunate Britons to retire to their Hills, yet the utmost Effort of their Enemies 
could never drive them from thence, so that they still retain their Original Tongue. 
Permit me to do a Piece of Justice to that antiquated Language, in contracting what 
the learned Fuller is pleas'd to say more at large concerning it. Speaking of the old 
Britons he saith, (1.) Their Language is native: It was one of those which departed 
from Babel, and herein it relates to God, as the more immediate Author of it, 
whereas most Tongues in Europe, are generated from the corruption of Originals. (2) 
It's unmix'd, needs no Foreign Words to express it self; the Romans were so far from 
making the Britons do, that they would not speak as they would have them: Their 
very Language never had perfect Conquest in this Island. It's the least mix'd of any 
in Europe, with Foreign Words. (3) Unaltered. Other Tongues are daily disguis'd 
with Forreign Words, so that in a Century of Years, they grow Strangers to 
themselves, as now an Englishman needs an Interpreter to understand Chaucer’s 
English, but the British continues so constant to it self, that the Works of Merlin and 
Taliessin, who wrote about a Thousand Years since, are at this Day intelligible in that 
Tongue. (4) It's durable, which had its Beginning at the Confusion of Tongues, and 
is likely not to have its Ending till the Dissolution of the World. 


It is plain that L. follows the tradition which starts with John Davies. He considers 
Welsh to be one of the original languages that were created at the building of the tower 


58 This comparison brings to mind the remark of Gary Goldschneider in his autobiography (of which I 
only found a Dutch edition, 1991): Ook kwam het geluid van joodse gebeden in mijn herinnering terug, toen 
ik Welsh hoorde spreken. 


5 L. 1716, p. 9. 
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of Babel. 


2.1.4. Thomas Richards,® 1753 

In the introduction to his extensive Welsh-English dictionary Richards quotes several 
authors to impress the reader with the antiquity of the Welsh language. Although Pezron 
is adduced to show that Welsh ard Gaulish are one and the same language,”' he does not 
mention the descent of Welsh through Gomer (cf. below). In his remarks on the 
similarity of Welsh and Hebrew Richards depends upon the authority of John Davies.” 
The almost romantic view of the value of the Welsh language is aptly expressed in the 
following lines: 


And as this Language has continued for such a long Series of Ages past, so we have 
no Reason to doubt but that it is the Divine Will that it be preserved to the End of 
Time, as we have the Word of God most elegantly and faithfully translated into it. 


In the dictionary he quotes Hebrew equivalents for several Welsh words. Richards has 
taken all his material, as far as we have checked, from John Davies, sometimes 
acknowledging his dependence by the insertion of a D., but this is also left out several 
times.® It is difficult to say whether the more elaborate expression “Dr. D. derives it 
from ...”° is meant to indicate that Richards doubts Davies's opinion. 


2.1.5. John Walters," 1771 

John Walters, admitting that Welsh and Gaulish are the same, is again a strong, though 
not original, advocate of John Davies, also quoting other authorities to substantiate the 
venerability of the Welsh language”: 


... M. Bullet, who, in his Memoires sur la langue Celtique, "appears to have made 
some progress, as a professed Critic expresses it, in all the languages of the earth". 


$0 On Thomas Richards (1710-1790), cf. e.g. DNB s.v., GJ. Williams in: Bibliography 1959, p. 854. 
él Richards 1753, pp. v-vii, we quote the second edition Trefriw 1815. 

$2 lbid, pp. vii-viii. 

$3 Davies 1632; cf Richards 1753, p. x: It is to this learned Writer I am obliged for most of the 
Words, which, from the Hebrew, and other Oriental Languages, are inserted in the following Work. 

9^ Cf. s.v. Ach, Achles, Adaf, Adeiladwr, Adrodd, &c. 

65 Cf eg. sub Achwyn, Adar. 

$6 Cf s.v. Aberth. 

67 On John Walters (1721-1797), cf. e.g. DNB s.v., G.J. Williams in: Bibliography 1959, pp. 1011-1012, 
Stephens 1998, p. 764. 

68 Walters 1771, p. 17; this book is probably correctly dismissed by Tourneur 1905, p. 134 as “un éloge 
académique du gallois qui n'offre rien d^ bien particulier"; Walters's dictionary (Walters 1794) was a more 
important contribution to the study of the Welsh language, but does not go into the possible relation Hebrew 
and Welsh. 


© Ibid. pp. 21-22. 
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This Gentleman has run in the same course with his countryman, the learned Pezron, 
but has out-stript him in the race, and advanced so far beyond him as to make the 
Celtic to be a dialect of the original language communicated by the Creator to the 
first Parents of mankind. And admitting the primitive language to have been the 
Hebrew, which, I fancy, very few will dispute, he is not singular in his opinion; for 
a very learned person of our own Nation, in his Enquiries concerning the first 
inhabitants, Language, &c. of Europe, published about the same time, supposes the 
Celtic a sister-dialect of the Hebrew. 


Walters then quotes Davies from the introduction to his dictionary (v. supra), and a few 
pages later he remarks, referring to Rowlands 1723”: 


Though it may be thought, by this time, to be unnecessary for the elucidation of the 
subject; yet I can by no means prevail with myself not to mention the ingenious 
Rowlands on the occasion, who, in his Comparative table of languages, hath 
paralleled 300 Hebrew words with an equal number taken from the ancient languages 
of Europe, corresponding therewith both in sound and signification, so as to evince 
an affinity and near resemblance between them. And having remarked that, of these 
300 Hebrew words more than half that number answer our present British or Welsh 
sounds, as near as can be expected at so remote a distance both of time and place, 
he very naturally concludes, "That the British tongue, having more of that original 
language in it than all the rest together, may merit the esteem of being reckoned the 
most ancient and least corrupted, language in the Western part of the world. 


2.1.6. John Hughes," 1823 
The prize essay of John Hughes for the Cambrian Society contains a short remark on the 
relation of Welsh to Hebrew”: 


The structure of the Cymreig, evinces its affinity with languages which confessedly 
are regarded the most ancient, and particularly, the Hebrew; as to which a learned 
Antiquary has affirmed, “that the British tongue, having more of that original 
language in it, than all the rest together, may merit the esteem of being reckoned the 
most ancient and least corrupted language in this western part of the world. " 


Hughes, of course, only repeats earlier remarks. Note that the same quotation of Henry 
Rowlands is to be found with John Walters before him. This view does not obscure 
Hughes's conviction that Welsh is directly reiated to the other languages of Europe": 


The Ancient Gauls and Britons spoke a language nearly similar. The Welsh or the 
Cymraeg, is one principal ranch of the great Celtic stock, to which along with the 


70 Id., p.25. 


7! On John Hughes (1776-1843), cf. DNB s.v., R.T. Jenkins in: Bibliography 1959, p. 381. 
7 Hughes 1823, p. 3. 


® bid, p. 4. 
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Teutonic, we may trace all the languages of Europe. 


2.1.7. Eliezer Williams,” 1840 

The English works of Eliezer Williams contain an interesting paper entitled: Historical 
anecdotes relative to the energy, beauty, and melody, of the Welsh language, and its 
affinity to the Oriental languages, and those of the south of Europe. In this short treatise 
Williams not only compares the Welsh vocabulary to that of Italian, French, Spanish and 
Greek, but he also remarks": 


... but the roots of most of the ancient British, or real Welsh words, may be regularly 
traced in the Hebrew. This may be instanced in the few following examples: 


Welsh Hebrew 
Ysu, to burn, VN, fire. [?es] 
Tán ysol, consuming fire, 
Mam, a mother, ON, a mother. /?ém/ 
Pori, i bori, to graze, y, to graze. [bi^er] 
Iwbwb, a cry of distress, 223», to cry aloud. /[yibbeb] 
Bara, bread, naa, pure wheat." 
Dodi, to place, to thrust, ^1, to thrust forward.” 
Chwalu, to pierce after, to bruise, — 2n, to pierce. [tal] 
Cesail, the armpit, 295, the flank. /kesel/ 
Neges, a business, a task, w3), a task-master. /naggàs] 
Sidan, silk, 11v, loose dresses. /sadin] 
Obru, below, jay, beyond. /*eber] 
Palu, to separate the earth, to dig. 29, to separate. /pàlà] 
Pared, a partition, 1^8, to divide. /pärad] 
Yspio, to overlook a prospect, nos, to overlook, to view. /säpä] 
Saer, carpenter, 5, to form, to fashion. /ya°ar] 


To augment this catalogue would be an easy task. Scarcely a Hebrew root can be 
discovered that has not its corresponding derivative in the ancient British language. 
A list of these words would be too uninteresting; many may be found in Rowland’s 
"Mona Antiqua," in Dr. Davies’s "Welsh and Latin Dictionary," in Richard’s "Welsh 
and English Dictionary," published at Bristol about the year 1750, and in several 
other philological works; in which the affinity the Welsh bears to the Hebrew 
language is strenuously maintained; but not only do the words themselves indicate 
that similarity between the two; their variations and inflections afford a much 


74 On Eliezer Williams (1754-1820), cf. the memoir by his son in Williams 1840, DNB s.v., T.I. Ellis 


in: Bibliography 1959, p. 1036. 
? Williams 1840, p. 134f. 
76 "Wheat being bar in Hebrew, the form meant is probably bdr + suff. 3 s. fem. 


a Probably the root ddy 'to move, move forward’ is meant. 
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stronger proof of affinity. In the Celtic as well as in the Hebrew, the cases and 
gender of nouns are distinguished by affixes and prefixes, as 29 [lege >39] /päne/, 
a head; >59 [lege 39] /pänay], my head; Celtic pen, a head, pen i, or mhen i, my 
head; pv /śaq], a sack; npv [lege »pv] /$agqi], my sack; \Pw [$aqqo], his sack; 
Celtic, sach, a sack; sachi, or vy sach i, my sack; ei sach o, his sack, &c. The Welsh, 
like the Hebrew, often distinguishes the genders by a change of the prefixes, as 
Hebrew, 1:5n [lege }2n], a portion, Welsh, toccyn; ei thoccyn, her proportion; ei 
doccyn, his proportion, &c. The plural number of nouns likewise is often formed in 
a similar manner in the Celtic, by adding in (a contraction of O* [lege 0»]/im/) to the 
singular, as, deri, oaks; cewri, giants, &c. In the formation ofthe different tenses and 
conjugations of verbs, the same similarity is still observable. The Welsh, in 
conformity with its prototype, the Hebrew, has no present tense. ..... 

The” paragogic syllable wn, as in Hebrew and the oriental languages, is frequently 
added to words in Welsh, to convey an idea of intenseness or energy, as caru, to 
love; carwn, I would love ardently. To form passive verbs the letter n is likewise 
prefixed to the active, as curo, to beat, fenghurwyd, I was beaten. The conjugation 
hithpahel or etpol, as it is denominated by some grammarians, though represented by 
many critics as peculiar to the Hebrew, is likewise used in the ancient British, and 
is formed in a similar manner by prefixing a syllable to the theme of the verb, as, 
golchi, to wash; ymolchi, to wash one's self, to bathe; blino, to vex; ymflino, to vex 
one's self; the prefixed syllable communicating to the verb a reflective force, not 
dissimilar to the middle voice of the Greeks. In the formation of sentences, and in 
the government of words, in the agreement of the adjective with the substantive, in 
the precedence of the latter, in the usual exceptions to this rule, and in verbs plural 
being governed by nominatives singular, the Welsh so exactly corresponds with the 
Hebrew, that the same syntax might serve for both. 


Although Williams does not express himself quite clearly on the reasons for these 
similarities, his authorities and comparisons make him, at least in this discussion, an 
adherent of the theories of John Davies and his followers. Elsewhere," however, he 
adopts the theory that all words in all languages may be brought back to a limited series 
of original sounds, consisting of a vowel or a consonant followed by a vowel, with a 
definite original meaning. These primitive elements may be combined to form words 
with extended meanings. He proves his theory by giving a long list of words? containing 
the element bal (i.e. ba + I, having lost its vowel in the combination). In this list he 
collects words from the following languages: Welsh, Irish, Armoric, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, Swedish, Italian, English, Spanish, French, and Russian. Williams 
maintains that, of course, Welsh has preserved more of these original elements than any 
other language. In his remarks on this theory, more or less related to those of Rowland 


75 Ibid. p. 136. 


7 Williams 1840, pp. 185-196, in a chapter entitled 'The nature of the primitive Language of Europe, 
and Language in general', being the second chapter of the first epoch, "Origin of the Britons - their history 
until the invasion of Britain by the Romans’, of his °A Sketch of the History of the Britons under five Epochs'. 


8° Ibid. pp. 190-196. 
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Jones, Williams does not refer to his combination of Welsh and Hebrew, which occurs 
elsewhere in his writings. 


2.2. The Gomerian theory 

Some authors stress that Welsh in its present form does not directly originate from the 
confusion of tongues. They insist upon a history, based upon information from Genesis 
x 2, where Gomer is mentioned as the eldest son of Japheth, the eldest son of Noah. 
These historical facts are combined sometimes with information from classical sources, 
probably giving the story a highly scientific flavour to the eighteenth century reader.*! 
The differences with those advocating Welsh as one of the mother tongues is in many 
instances rather small. 


2.2.1. Pierre Yves Pezron,® 1703 

The first author to be mentioned is Pezron, a Breton by birth. Like John Davies he takes 
Celtic to be one of the mother languages originating from the confusion of tongues at 
the building of the tower of Babel, without, however, stressing the special character of 
the language, or supposing the Welsh form of the language being something special. 
Pezron gives Gaulish, which for him is Celtic, the honour of having originated from the 
confusion of tongues. As others, he supposes Gomer to be the ancestor of the Celts”: 


Et quel peuple a-t-il fondé, sinon les Gomariens, des quels, selon Josephe, les Celtes 
ou les Gaulois ont pris leur origine ? Si Gomer est la veritable tige des Gaulois, 
comme je l'ay montré cy-dessus, par tant de preuves & d'authoritez, il faut qu'il ait 
eu une Langue toute differente de celle des autres peuples; & ¢’a été la Celtique. La 
Langue des Celtes, établis dans les Gaules, a donc été dés les premiers siecles, la 
Langue des Gomariens, postez originairement dans la haute Asie, vers l'Hyrcanie & 


SEA good example of this type of reasoning is John Lewis (1675-1747, cf. DNB s.v.), a historian who 


highly valued the factor language in historical studies, because the relationship of languages enables us to know 
the relationship of peoples, although he does not directly use linguistic material. He remarks (Lewis 1729, p. 
17): 
When Noe and his Children had left the Ark, and were grown so numerous, that they were forc'd to 
separate for new Habitations, the Issue of Gomer the Son of Japhet, the Son of Noe, seated themselves 
first in /taly, and from thence they came into Gaul, and of Gomer were called Gomeritae, and by the 
Greeks Galatae, as appears by Josephus de Antiquitat. |. i. c. 7. and by Zonaras, calling themselves and 
Country Cymbri, and their Language Gomeraeg or Cymbraeg, which is the Language of Gomer or of the 
Cymbri, which they continue to this Day; Genebrard saith, they also inhabited theountries which the 
Danes, Norwegians and Goths, now possess. 
Although he is convinced of the antiquity of the Welsh language (ibid. p. 27.): 
Now as to our Cimbraeg or British Tongue, | think there is no Nation whose Language is less mingled 
or corrupted 
he does not speak of a special relationship between Hebrew and Welsh. As he was clearly well versed in the 
literature of his time (he quotes e.g. Dr. Davies as an authority on the perfect quality and antiquity of the 
Welsh language), this may be a deliberate choice. 


3? On Paul Pezron (1639-1706), cf. e.g. Jócher iii, col. 1483-1484, cf. also Morgan 1965. 
33 Pezron 1703, p. 184f. 
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la Bactriane. Et la Langue des Gomariens a sans doute été celle de Gomer, qu'ils ont 
eu pour Chef & pour Fondateur. Si ¢’a été celle de Gomer, il faut qu'elle soit une 
de celles qui sont nées dans la confusion, arrivée du pais de Babylone. Toutes ces 
inductions me paroissent si bien suivies, si naturelles & si veritables, que je ne vois 
pas comment on les puisse contester. 


Relating Gomer and the Celts was a historic fact of quite a reputation, because already 
with Flavius Josephus one finds the remark that the Galatians, i.e. a Celtic tribe, descend 
from Gomer.* From this point it is easy to come to the conclusion that the antiquity of 
Celtic may be proven by its near relation to Hebrew“: 


Si vous joignez à toutes ces raisons une nouvelle preuve, qui est, que la langue des 
Celtes encore aujourd’huy est remplie de mots, qui viennent tout visiblement de celle 
des Hébreux, & qui en viennent de toute antiquité; il demeurera pour constant, que 
cette Langue a été celle de Gomer, & de ces descendans. 


As Pezron is not as biased as several Welsh writers, he insists upon the influence of 
several other languages on Celtic, prominent among which are Greek, Latin and German, 
which he proves on the basis of the vocabulary. 


2.2.2. Henry Rowlands,* 1723 

In his historical account of the isle of Anglesey, Rowlands discusses the question 
whether the language originally spoken on the island was the same as modern Welsh. 
Beginning from the confusion of tongues, he argues that languages were formed, based 
upon the primeval language, Hebrew. Then he finds two reasons for the assumption that 
Welsh was the original language still spoken on Anglesey, of which we quote the first": 


First, There are very many antient British words which have no resemblance at all, 
no coherence in Sound and Signification with the words of any other Language in 
the World except the Hebrew, so as to be in any possibility of being derived from 
them, as far as could be yet perceiv'd; which evinces that the British Language is, 
in its radical Parts at least, plainly Aboriginal; No Footsteps of it anywhere 
appearing, but in those Places where "tis allow’d the antient Celtae for some while 
inhabited, or their Gaulish and British Offspring had sent their Colonies. 


Because of this comparability to Hebrew, Rowlands supposes Welsh, i.e. Celtic, to be 
very old indeed": 


"P e.g. Flavius Josephus, ed. Niese 1887, I 123. 

*5 Ibid. 188. 

86 On Henry Rowlands (1655-1723), cf. e.g. E.G. Wright in: Biography p. 896, Stephens 1998, p. 657. 
87 Rowlands 1723 p. 36. 

88 Ibid. p. 39. 
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All this, with the Guttural Pronunciation of some of our Syllables, the resemblance 
of many of our modern Words, and the near Affinity of our Phrase and Syntax with 
the most antient Hebrew Tongue, is and will be a convincing Argument, that our 
present Language in the more radical Strokes of it, is one of the primary Issues of 
that Sacred Fountain, that is, is the chief Remains of the antient Celtish or British 
Tongue, with which our Nation hath kept its ground, what few or no other Tongues 
or Nations in the World have done, for about the space of three Thousand and five 
Hundred Years. 


This relation of Welsh and Hebrew is then the subject of a lengthy appendix, in which 
Rowlands shows that the number of Welsh words related to Hebrew ones far exceeds 
that number in any other language." To give an idea of his material we quote the first 
entries from his list,” adding the original Hebrew words in brackets: 


Hebrew Derivatives English 


Auach  [nNan, ?ibha] Awch Brit. The edge or point of a Sword, &c. 
Even NAN, ?eben] Maen Brit. À Stone. 


Agam or 

Leagam [O3N, ?egam] | Lagam Corn. A Pool or standing Water, a Lake. 
Ivah [mmw, ?iwwá]  Leis-yvi Brit. To desire. 
Auor [^N, ?or] Awyr Brit. Lightned Air. 
Ano [n3N, ?ànà] Yno Brit. Then, in that Place, or at that Time 
Achei PAN, ?ohe] Achau Brit. Brethren, or Kindred. 


Aedenei [»)1N, ?adné] | Gwadnei Brit. The Soles of the Feet. 
Calal [29n, hillel] Cyllell Brit. To wound or pierce. 
Domen  [yo*, domen] Tomen Brit. Muck or Dung. 


According to his own statement, Rowlands owes his material to Charles Edwards.” But, 
apart from Edwards, he also mentions Pezron as one of his authorities. He supposes 
Gomarian or Jaonian to be the source of the ancient Celtic, and this language is the 
mother of Greek, Latin, English, Gaulish and British.” He explicitly refutes the idea of 
a later influence bringing this language so nearly related to Hebrew into Anglesey”: 


3? Rowlands 1723, pp. 275-286: "A table ... shewing the affinity and near resemblance, both in sound 
and signification of many words of the Antient languages of Europe, with the original Hebrew tongue; which 
'tis presum'd, they retain'd as Relicks of it, after the Confusion at Babel", and pp. 289-317: "Remarks on this 
table." 


?? Ibid. p. 278. 


?! Rowlands 1723, p. 287: "the collection of many of the Hebrew-British words in this Table, I owe to 


the industry of Mr. Ch. Edwards, Author of, The Brief History of the Christian Religion, publish'd in the 
Welsh tongue." 
?? On this point, cf. also Borst 1961, p. 1422. 


°3 Rowlands 1723, p. 289. 
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But now to be more precisley satisfied, what this Original Hebrew Tongue was, and 
whether we brought, whar we had, and have still of it, here, with our first Planters 
and others of the same Stock and Language with them, from Babel; or had it 
afterwards transported here from Phenicia, by the Tin-Traders, which seems to be 
the Opinion of some of late, but so ill grounded that I take it not worth confuting ... 


Rowlands concludes his remarks with the following words”: 


The Result of my Proposition fairly determines this Issue, viz. that the British 
Tongue, having more of that Original Language in it, than all the rest together, may 
merit the Esteem of being reckon'd the antientest and least corrupted Language in 
this Western part of the World, which is what deserves our Notice, and what I think 
sufficient to say in this Proposition. 


2.2.3. Theophilus Evans,? 1740 

An important work in this survey is ‘Drych y prif Oesoedd' (View of the primitive 
ages”) by Theophilus Evans, because it has been highly influential in Welsh 
historiography.” We are sure that many others defended the same ideas, but Evans's 
recapitulation of the reasoning of authors like John Davies” and Pezron in his first 
chapter was probably one of the factors to make it accepted knowledge for many Welsh 
people. Evans took from Davies the idea that Welsh as such found its origin at the 
confusion of tongues, and combined this with the historical reasoning as e.g. found with 
Pezron, thus making Gomer speak Welsh??: 


Nid oedd ond un dafod-leferydd o'r blaen drwy yr byd mawr, sef yr Hebraeg, yn 
ddilys ddigon. Eithr y ddaear, ag oedd cyn hyny o un iaith ac o un ymadrodd, a 
glywai ei thrigolion ynawr yn siarad deuddeg iaith a thri-ugain; canys i gynnifer a 
hyny y mae hén hanesion yn mynegi ddarfod cymyscu y fam-iaith yr Hebraeg. Ac 
yn y terfysc mawr hwnw, llawen iawn a fyddai gan un gyfarfod a’r sawl a fai’n deall 
eu gilydd, a hwy a dramwyent yma ac accw, nes cael un arall; ac felly bob un ac un, 
i ddyfod ynghyd oll, ac aros gyda'i gilydd yn gynnifer pentwrr ar wahan, y sawl ag 
oeddent o'r un dafodiaith. A phwy oedd yn siarad Cymraeg a dybiwch chwi y pryd 
hwnw, ond Gomer mab hynaf Japheth, ap Noah, ap Lamech, ap Methusela, ap 
Enoch, ap lared, ap Malaleel, ap Cainan, ap Enos, ap Seth, ap Adda, ap Duw. 


?^ Ibid., p. 317. 

?5 On Theophilus Evans (1693-1767), cf. e.g. DNB s.v., E.P. Roberts in: Bibliography 1959, pp. 251-252, 
Stephens 1998, p. 237. 

?6 Under this title the book was translated into English, cf. DNB. 


Cf. also the introductions in Thomas 1960 & Hughes 1961; other historians folowed the same road 
from Gomer to the Cymru, without mentioning the language component of Evans, cf. e.g. Morgan 1858, the 
first chapter of which bears the title "Y cyfnod Gomeraidd’, the Gomerian period. 

°8 For the sources of Evans 1740, cf. also Thomas 1955, p. xiiiff; Evans 1716 (1961), p. 117 
explicitly mentions the grammar and dictionary of John Davies. 


°° Evans 1740 (1865), p. 4, (1955), pp. 3-4; cf. Evans 1716 (1961), p. 19. 
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Dyma i chwi waedolaeth ac ach yr hên Gymry, cuwch ar a all un bonedd daearol 
fyth bosibl i gyrrhaedd ato, pe bai ni eu heppil yn well o hyny. Ac y mae’n ddilys 
ddiammeu gennyf nad yw hyn ond y gwir pur loyw; canys 1. y mae hanesion yr hen 
oesoedd yn mynegi hynny; a pha awdurdod chwaneg am unrhyw beth a ddigwyddodd 
yn y dyddiau gynt na bod cof-lyfrau, neu Groniclau'r oesoedd yn tystio hynny. 2. Y 
mae holl ddyscedigion Créd, (gan mwyaf ynawr) megis o un genau yn maenntumio 
hynny. 3. Y mae'r enw y gelwir ni yn gyffredin arno, sef yw hynny, Cymro, megis 
lifrai yn dangos i bwy y perthyn gwas, yn yspysu yn eglur o ba le y daethom allan; 
canys nid oes ond y dim lleiaf rhwng Cymro a Gomero, fel y gall un dyn, ie a 
hanner llygad ganfod ar yr olwg gyntaf. 

[Before, there was only one language spoken in the whole world, and that surely was 
Hebrew. But the world, although it was of one language and one speech before, now 
hears its inhabitants speak seventytwo languages; because many people have ancient 
histories telling how the mixing of the mother-language Hebrew came about. And in 
that great tumult, people were very happy in meeting someone they were able to 
understand; and they went here and there, until getting another; and thus everyone, 
they all came together, and stayed with each other in many heaps separately, the ones 
that were of one dialect. And who was speaking Welsh, you can imagine, but Gomer, 
the oldest son of Japheth the son of Noa the son of Lamech the son of Methusela the 
son of Enoch the son of Jared the son of Malaleel the son of Cainan the son of Enos 
the son of Seth the son of Adam, the son of God. 

There you have the race and the lineage of the old Welsh, how high anyone of 
earthly decent possibly might reach, we their offspring would be better than those. 
And I am quite sure and without doubt, that this is nothing but the pure bright truth, 
because 1: the histories of the ancient times tell it; and which authority is better in 
testifying about something which happened in earlier days than the records or 
chronicles of those times. 2. All teachings of the faith (mostly, now) are as of one 
mouth to maintain this. 3. The name, with which we are normally called, Cymro is 
as a livery showing to whom a servant belongs, showing clearly whence we came; 
because there is only the smallest difference between Cymro and Gomero, as one 
man may, even with a half eye, perceive on the first view.] 


Evans also quotes Pezron'" on this point, without mentioning the difference between 
their respective descriptions of the origin of Welsh and Celtic. Afterwards Evans remarks 
again on the Welsh language, in the fifth chapter of the first part of his study, Moesau 
yr hen Frutaniaid (The manners of the old Britons), commenting upon the relations 
between Welsh and resp. Latin, Greek and Irish!”': 


Am yr hen iaith Gymraeg, nid oes genyf fi ond ychydig i ddywedyd, ond iddi barhau 
hyd yn ddiweddar agos yn ddilwyr heb nemmawr o gymysg, yr hyn ni's gellir 
dywedyd ond prin am un arall, oddieithr iaith yr Iuddewon, ac iaith Arabia. Prin y 
gall neb deall y iaith Gymraeg yn llawn-fedrus, ond a ddeallo hefyd o leiaf ryw 
gymmaint o Hebraeg, Lladin, Groeg a Gwyddelaeg; canys y mae cryn gyfathrach 


100 See below. 


IOL Evans 1740 (1865), p. 128, (1955), p. 125. 
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rhwng y pedair hyn a’r Gymraeg. (1) Am yr Hebraeg: y mae amryw eiriau wedi 
tramwy yn gyfan atom ni, er maint oedd o gymysc yn Nhwr Babel; megys yn y 
geiriau hyn a ganlyn, acheu, anudon, bwth, cád, caer, ceg, cefn, coppa, cyllell, 
golwyth, magwyr, neuadd, odyn, potten, tal, tommen, gydag amryw ac amryw eraill, 
nad oes ond ychydig neu ddim cyfnewid rhwng yr Hebraeg a'r Gymraeg. 

[On the old Welsh language, there is not much to say for me, but that it continued 
until lately almost uncorrupted without hardly any mixing, what hardly can be said 
of any other, apart from the language of the Jews, and the language of Arabia. 
Hardly anyone will be able to understand the Welsh language, or he understands also 
at least some Hebrew, Latin, Greek and Irish; because there is a considerable contact 
between these four and Welsh. (1) As far as Hebrew is concerned: there are several 
words passed completely to us, because of the mixture at the Tower of Babel; as e.g. 
in the following words: acheu, anudon, bwth, cád, caer, ceg, cefn, coppa, cyllell, 
golwyth, magwyr, neuadd, odyn, potten, tal, tommen, together with quite a lot other 
ones, and these are only a few of the exchanges between Hebrew and Welsh. ] 


2.2.4. Simon Thomas, ? 1746 

By some the privately printed 'History of the Cymbri', which appeared without naming 
the author, is ascribed to Simon Thomas, silk mercer in Hereford, although 1743 has 
been supposed to be the year of his death. However this may be, although the author 
does not speak explicitly about the relation of Hebrew and Welsh, he is an 


103. 


enthousiastical adherent of the Gomerian theory ~: 


A 


t 


Here it may be enquired, What sort of Languages those were which had their Rise 
and Birth upon this Occasion ? [i.e. the confusion of tongues] that is Whether they 
were all intirely different from the Hebrew, and from one another; or only different 
Dialects ? There is reason to believe, That all those new Languages, were but 
Hebrew, slit into so many Dialects: every Tongue carrying with it some Lineaments 
of the old Stock from whence it was hewn: and though each one might claim a near 
Kin to the Hebrew: Yet every one was so different from it, and also from each other, 
as to suffice for answering Gods Design, which was, to render them uncapable of 
mutual Converse, and unfitt for Co-habitation. 


the same time he also stresses the pre-eminence of the Welsh'^*: 


Thus we have traced the Genealogy of the Cymry; who, should they claim a Pre- 
eminence above all Nations under the Sun; they should not be ashamed; they having 
a just Right to it; as being descended from Gomer, the First-born Son of Japheth, 
who was the First born Son of Noah. 


The linguistic relation between the names Gomer and Cymeri, Cymbri, is accounted for 


102 Cf. R.T. Jenkins in Bibliography 1959, p. 965. 
103 Thomas 1746, p. 7. 
1^ 1d, pp. 23-24. 
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by the following known sound shifts: For o > y, cf. Hebrew Cores, rendered in Greek 
by Cyros, and for e > b between m and r, cf. Greek mesemeria > mesembria. ^ 


2.2.5. Edward Davies, 1804. 
Edward Davies is also an advocate of the relation between Celts and Gomer!°’: 


We must look then for the Celtae amongst the descendants of Gomer. The word 19) 
implying to finish, to come, or bring to an end or conclusion, may intimate the 
situation intended for the posterity of this patriarch, at the end of the Earth. A people 
named from Gomer would be 0°99) or 949 Gomerim or Gomeri, and it could be 
shewn, in a multitude of instances, that C or K in the Celtic, and other European 
languages, occupies the place of the Hebrew g. Cymri or Kimmerii may then be 
nothing more than Gomerii. 

Were not the name of Celtae acknowledged by the people of Gaul, it might, with 
reasonable conjecture, be derived from n°23 /kä&lä]; n25 [kalot], A finishing, An End; 
»n25 [keloti], Celtae, men of the extremity --- 01 eoxator. Cilet (Kilet) in the 
language of the Celtae themselves, implies Extreme Corners or Retreats, and I think 
also, Northern regions. 


The title of the third part of his work, Essay on the Celtic Language: in which its radical 
principles, are appreciated and compared with primitives, and simple terms, in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, clearly shows his aim. Edward Davies wants to establish a place for 
Celtic among the three classical languages of christendom. He supposes a logical, basic 
function of every vowel and consonant and then finds words in Celtic and in the three 
other languages mentioned, to support his claim. These basic principles function also in 
extended constructions, i.e. words containing more than one letter. Therefore the 
comparison is not of words, but only of these elements. One example will be sufficient 


to give an accurate impression of this system ?*: 


A. 

1. Primitive power. As Ha, in half, or as a, in father. 

2. Mechanical formation. This power is uttered, by opening the lips, and the interior 
part of the mouth, moderately, and evenly, and breathing firmly, freely, and steadily, 
from the /arynx, whilst the tongue rests, in its natural situation, at the bottom of the 
mouth. 

3. By this oral gesture, and this open, uninterrupted sound, men may be conceived, 
naturally, and spontaneously, to have expressed the ideas of a tendency forwards--- 
positive continuance, in a uniform state, whether of motion, of action, or of rest. 


105 Id., pp. 20-21. 
! On Edward Davies (1756-1831), cf. DNB s.v. 


107 Davies 1804, p. 124. 


'°8 Davies 1804, pp. 408-414; the same idea of an original meaning for vowels and cobinations of vowels 


and consonants is also found with authors not touching upon the relationship of Welsh to other languages, cf. 
e.g. Jones 1826. 
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4. Its name, in the Druidical alphabet, and its force, in the structure of the Celtic 
language. 

The specific name of this letter is, simply, the repetition of its power, A; but this 
sound, in the Celtic language, constitutes a complete and characteristical term, 
conveying the general idea of proceeding, going forth, tending forwards---a positive 
agency, or state; as appears, by the following appropriations. 

Welsh, A, will go, or proceed forth. It must be remembered, that, in this dialect, the 
third person, future, is the root of the verb. This is also the case, in the Cornish, 
where A has the same meaning; as, My a, I will go; Ty a, thou wilt go. 

A has many other several meanings, but all of them direct and positive. When placed 
between the nominative case, and the verb, in either of the Celtic dialects, it has the 
force of the personal and relative pronouns combined, as in Mi a av, "I am he who 
will proceed." After the verb, it has the same force, in the objective case, Gwnav a 
wnelwyv, "I will do that which | will do." In this position, it also points out the 
instrument, or cause; as, Lladdwyd a chleddyv, "He was killed with a sword." In 
Welsh, A is a conjunction, and, also, beth; and in Irish, a demonstrative article---still 
conveying a positive, and a direct meaning. 

5. In the Latin and Greek languages, the same principle is traced. This element has, 
evidently, a similar force in some of their most primitive terms, to that what has been 
remarked in Celtic. 

Thus A-io, I affirm, or declare. 

7. The Greek and Hebrew names of this letter present similar ideas. 

AAga must be nearly related to AAgn, honour, precedence; AX«o, I discover, take 
the lead, or teach a new art; AÂpos white, clear---what stands forth, or is 
conspicuous. 

92x, Aleph, to direct, guide, teach; a director, leader. .. 

As the Hebrews were careful to distinguish this, and their other letters, by names of 
known, and of definite import, it may be presumed that they were aware of some 
adequate reason, for such an accurate distinction. The most obvious reason must be, 
that, in the structure of their language, the power of each letter was perceived to have 
a force, analogous to the meaning af the name assigned to it. We might, therefore, 
expect, that Aleph had something of a positive, demonstrative, or intensive quality--- 
that it tended and directed forwards, or enhanced the meaning of the powers, with 
which it stood connected. And such a quality is, I think, very perceptible, in several 
terms of the Hebrew language. 

To those who are critically acquainted with it, I recommend such instances as the 
following. 

13 [bad] Bed, alone, single, simple; 

“2N ['abad] Abed, to perish---to be simplified, or decomposed. 


Thus a, prefixed to nouns or verbs, does not invert, but rather enhances and confirms 
the idea, expressed by the other elements, having the meaning of the preposition fo, 
and the relative he who,---that which, &c. 
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Davies concludes his discussion of the vowels with the following words: 


I trust, the examples I have adduced, under the vowels, will suffice to prove ---that 
the Hebrew and European vowels, whixh I have classed together, were originally the 
same, as to their main force and effect. 


At the end of his study he writes”: 


I have now pursued the investigation so far as to explain the import of simple 
sounds, and first combination, or to arrive at the formation of such primitive terms, 
as institute the basis of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Celtic languages (links which 
had been missed between etymologies and principles of nature), and I have shewn, 
that all these languages actually arose from the same principles. 


It is clear from his choice of languages that Davies is concerned with the status of Celtic 
as compared to the classical tongues, Hebrew, Greek and Latin. The type of reasoning 
he uses places him near to Rowland Jones''? and far apart from those who compare 
words and syntax rather than sounds. 


2.3. Welsh compared to Hebrew without explanation 
Some authors are convinced of the similarities combining Welsh and Hebrew, without 
commenting upon the background of this situation. 


2.3.1. Edward Lhuya'"' and David Parry, "?^ 1707 

Although G.J. Williams!" praised Lhuyd because he was the only scholar in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century who was not obsessed by the idea of a relation 
between Welsh and Hebrew, he did not object to the supposition of such a relation 
either. In David Parry’s''* etymological contribution to Lhuyd’s linguistic work on the 
Celtic languages! connections to the Hebrew (or Arabic) language are supposed in 
several instances. Compare e.g. his remarks on the words for disease,''® dung," to get, '? 


10 Davies 1804, p. 547. 


Cf. below, 2.6.1. 


Hl On Edward Lhuyd (1660-1709), cf. e.g. DNB s.v., Sommerfelt 1952, G.J.Williams 1964, 1975, 
Roberts 1986, T. Jones in: Bibliography 1959, pp. 565-567, Stephens 1998, p. 437f. 


112 On David Parry (16822-1714), cf. R.T. Jenkins in: Bibliography 1959, pp. 731-732. 
''3 Williams 1973, p. 208. 

Parry 1707. 

H5. Lhuyd 1707. 

H6. Parry 1707, p. 275, column 1. 

Ibid., column 2. 

Ibid. p. 277, column 2. 
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God,'? mole,"? purse," razor,'? side'?: 


A Disease, Kluyv; Hebr. choli ... 
Dung, Tom; Hebr. Domen 2. Tail; Arab. Zebel....'*4 
To get, Ar. Gounit; Gr. Gerao. 2. Maelio; Hebr. millet. 


God, Dyu & Dhyu; G. Dieu, Gr. Dios & Theos, L. Deus, Hib. Dia. Q. whether these 
words might come originally from Ta, Da, Dha, or Dagh, which in the British and 
Irish signify Good, and is not remote from the Hebrew word (of that signification) 
Tobh ... 


A Mole or Want, Guádh, guadhen; wherein I can find no agreement with any 
European Languages. In the Mauretanian it’s called Guodon, and in the Arabic, 
Guzden. An old Irish Glossary derives the Latin Talpa, from Dall, which in their 
language and ours signifies Blind. I should rather suspect it from their Talav, L. 
Tellus; tho’ Isidorus, L. XII. c. 3. derives it also from the Greek xoqXà, whence the 
Anonymous Author of the Irish Glossary might perhaps take the hint. 


A Purse, Gr. Æol. Kibba [A Sachel] W. Kib & Kibin. The Armoric Yalx, I can only 
parallel with Hebrew, Yalkur... 


A Rasor, Ellyn; from Eillio, To Shave, Hebr. Ghillách. 
A Side, Ystlys; Hebr. Tselach. 


It is important, however, to note that Lhuyd himself did not work on the etymological 
relations of the Celtic languages to other European (or non-European) languages. In his 
"Comparative Etymology or remarks upon the Alteration of Languages’? Lhuyd wants 
to give a systematic description of language change. The examples for his rules are 
mainly chosen from the different Celtic languages, and, for the sake of comparison, 
from Older and Modern English. Only occasionally does he touch upon other languages, 
in which also older and later stages of the same language are compared. Also in his 
Comparative Vocabulary of the original languages of Britain and Ireland' ? Lhuyd is 
concerned with the Celtic languages, and even words cl early related to Latin are not 


11? Ibid., column 3. 


120 Ibid, p. 281, column2. 
1?! Ibid., p. 283, column 3. 
122 Ibid. p. 284, column 1. 


123 Ibid., p. 285, column 3. 
124 


— 


Note that s.v. Muck Tail is compared to Greek t1A0c. 
125 Ibid. p. 1-40. 
126 Ibid., pp. 41-279. 
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thus described." So perhaps his reticence on the issue of Semitic etymologies is rather 
the result of the choice of his subject than anything else. 


2.3.2. John Parry, 1818 
For completeness' sake we want to mention here the Hebrew grammar by John Parry. 
Although he was aware of the similarities between Welsh and Hebrew, he only mentions 


this in the introduction'”’: 


Mae’n debyg nad oes un iaith mor ddigymmysg, a haws ei dysgu a’r Hebraeg. Mae 
amryw Rammadegau Hebraeg yn Groeg, a Lladin, a Saesnaeg, ond ni bu erioed yn 
Gymraeg. Y mae’n hawdd iawn i Gymro ddysgu Hebraeg oblegid y cyffelbrwydd 
mawr sy rhwng y Gymraeg a'r Hebraeg; sef yn eu hynafiaeth, yn eu sain, ac yn 
ffurfiad eu hymadroddion. 

[It is likely that there is no language as unmixed and as easy to learn as Hebrew. 
There are several Hebrew grammars in Greek, Latin, and English, but there has never 
been one in Welsh. For a Welshman it is easy to learn Hebrew because of the great 
similiarity between Welsh and Hebrew, as in their antiquity, in their sound, and in 
the formation of their parts of speech.] 


As he was also interested in the grammar of Welsh," it would have been easy for him 
to point to the similarities between the two languages in his Hebrew grammar. A missed 
chance, as it must be easier for a Welsh speaker to learn classical Hebrew than for most 
other speakers of an Indo-European language. * 


2.3.3. Hugh Hughes," 1844 

In the chapter on the syntax in the Welsh Bible translation Hugh Hughes prints a lengthy 
quotation from "Criticus"’* on the peculiarities of Welsh. In this highly interesting 
excursus, Criticus notes that Welsh and Hebrew both employ inflected prepositions"" and 


that both languages use juxtaposition to indicate the genetive relationship"": 


Tob E e.g. the information s.v. diabolus or episcopus, ibid., p. 54 column 3 and 57 column 1. 


7$ On John Parry (1775-1846), cf. Richard Thomas in: Bibliography, p. 735f. 
129 Parry 1818, p. 3. 
130 Cf. Parry 1823. 


13! Cf. also the concluding remark of Hewitt 1985, p. 256, on the possibility that Breton speakers more 
easily learn Arabic than other inhabitants of France. 


3? On Hugh Hughes (Tegai, 1805-1864), cf. DNB s.v., D.T. Evans in: Bibliography 1959, p. 377. 


133 Hughes 1844 remarks that he does not know who is behind the pseudonym "Criticus", cf. p. 149: 


“Nis gwyddom yn y byd pwy yw y "Criticus" hwn; ond, pwy bynnag ydyw, y mae yn gwisgo nodwedd 
ysgolor; ... y mae yn meddu barn a chwaeth, ...” [We have not the slightest idea, who this "Criticus" might 
be, he shows, however, the characteristics of a scholar; he possesses judgment and taste]. 

pt Hughes 1844, p. 151. 


D5 Hughes 1844, p. 154. 
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Nid oes un iaith arall ag a wn i am dani, neu a glywais am dani, yn gwneuthur yr un 
peth, onid yr Hebraeg. Y mae y Gymraeg a'r Hebraeg yn hyn, fel mewn llawer o 
bethau eraill, yn cyduno yn hollol. "Solomon, mab Dafydd, brenin Israel." Felly y 
ceir y geiriau yn Hebraeg, heb un peth yn dyfod ar ol neu yn myned o flaen y gair 
Dafydd, neu Israel, er dangos eu hymddibyniad neu eu cysylltiad à mab a brenin, 
ond bod eu cyflead yn nesaf iddynt. ... 

[There is no other language that I know of, or that I heard of, which does the same 
except Hebrew. Welsh and Hebrew agree completely on this point, as on many 
others. "Solomon, son David, king Israel". This is the wording in Hebrew, without 
anything coming after or before David, or Israel, to show their dependence on or 
their connection with son or king, apart from their location next to them.] 


He also points to the usage in both Welsh and Hebrew to connect a singular noun with 
numerals": 


cysylltiad gair unigol a rhifenwau, megis y dau ddyn -- saith merch -- ugain cerbyd, 
a'r cyffelyb; yr hyn sydd yn bod hefyd yn yr Hebraeg. 

[The connection of a word in the singular with numerals, like dau ddyn (two men) -- 
saith merch (seven girls) -- ugain cerbyd (twenty coaches), and the like; the same is 
the case also in Hebrew.] 


And a last point mentioned is the derivation of verbs!?’: 


Anghofiais nodi un peth o ran y Perwyddiaid. Y mae rhai yn Gymraeg o ansawdd 
hynod y rhai Hebraeg. Y mac yr un Perwyddiad ambellwaith yn myned trwy y fath 
dreigliadau fel y gellir ei alw yn weithredol (active) -- yn oddefol (passive) -- yn 
achosol (causative) -- ac yn adgyrchol (reflexive), megis Serchu -- serchwyd -- 
sercheiddio -- ymserchu; -- Pryderu -- pryderwyd -- pryderuso (gwneud yn bryderus) 
--ymbryderu. Nis gwn am un iaith a wna hyn ond ein iath ni a’r Hebraeg. 

[I forgot to mention one point in the part on the verbs. There are some verbs in 
Welsh of the same remarkable nature as verbs in Hebrew. The same verb is 
sometimes going through a sort of mutations, that may be called active -- passive -- 
causative -- reflexive, as serchu -- serchwyd -- sercheiddio -- ymserchu - to love -- 
was loved -- to cause to love -- to love one another; pryderu -- pryderwyd -- 
pryderuso -- ymbryderu = to worry -- was worried (pass.) -- to make anxious -- to 
worry one another. I do not know of any language that does this, except our language 
and Hebrew.] 


Note that only points of syntax or language type are mentioned. It is, of course, possible 
that Hughes, or the author he quotes, had some theory explaining these similarities, but 
as it is not mentioned only the typological similarity is touched upon. The idea of 
comparability is also used, without comment, by Isaac Jones, also quoted by Hugh 


76 Hughes 1844, p. 155. 
77 Ibid. 
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Hughes "*: 


Dyma gynnelwad o Salm cii. 14:- 
"Oblegyd y mae dy weision yn hoffi ei meini, 
Ac yn tosturio wrth ei llwch hi."' 
Pa faint gwell, byrach, a thaclusach, fel hyn, yn ol trefn y geiriau yn yr Hebraeg ? 
Oblegyd hoffa dy weision ei meini, 
Ac wrth ei llwch y tosturiant. 
[This is an example from psalm cii 14: Because your servants are liking her stones, 
and pitying her dust. How much better, shorter and tidier, is it like this, according 
to the order of the words in Hebrew.] 


The second translation of this verse from psalm cii"? is very near the order of words in 
the Hebrew text, but it is nowhere clear that Isaac Jones had any definite ideas on the 
character of the comparability. 


2.3.4. John Mendus Jones, 1847 
The same stress on syntactical points is found with John Mendus Jones, who remarks, 
when speaking of the word order in the simple sentence ^": 


Y mae trefn geiriau mewn broddegau uniongyrch yn gwahanaethu mewn gwahanol 
ieithoedd. Y Gymraeg a'r Seisneg, er engraifft, a wahaniaethant oddiwrth eu gilydd 
yn y peth hwn. Yn y Seisneg y testyn sydd yn cymeryd y lle blaenaf, y ferf yr ail 
le; a’r gwrthddrych y trydydd; megys, "The boy threw a stone." Ond yn y Gymraeg 
cymer y ferf y lle blaenaf, y testyn yr ail, a'r gwrthddrych yr olaf, megys "Taflodd 
y bachgen gareg." Hon yw trefn naturiol y Gymraeg, a hon hefyd, yn enwedig ar ol 
gair cysylltiol, yw trefn gyffredin yr Hebraeg, pa un sydd yn tebygoli i'n hiaith ni 
mewn amrywiol bethau. 

[The order of words in simple sentences is different in different languages. Welsh 
and English, e.g., differ on this point from each other. In English the subject comes 
in first place, the verb in second place and the object in third, as in "The boy threw 
a stone". But in Welsh the verb takes the first place, the subject the second and the 
object the last one, as in "Taflodd y bachgen gareg" = Threw - the boy - stone. This 
is the natural order in Welsh, and also, especially following a connecting word, in 
Hebrew, which is also similar to our language in various other points.] 


2.4. Welsh influenced by Phoenician 

Another explanation of the similarities shared by Welsh and Hebrew is projected much 
later in history than the confusion of tongues and the Gomerian theory. Many scholars 
were convinced of the close relationship between the language Caesar encountered in 
Gaul and the Welsh language and they tried to relate the characteristics combining Welsh 


138 Hughes 1844, p. 148. 


D? Verse 15 in the original. 


149 Jones 1847, p. 147. 
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with oriental languages to a period of contact between Gaulish and Phoenician in the 
Western Mediterranean. *! It is interesting to note that this notion found its way into 
popular literature even in the beginning of this century.'? 


2.4.1. Samuel Bochart,'? 1646 
A very interesting study by Samuel Bochart of the history and culture of the Phoenicians 
contains a chapter on the relationship of Phoenician, a language closely related to 


Hebrew, and Gallic.'** At the conclusion of the preceding chapter Bochart remarks'*: 


Gallicá linguá veteri quae fuerit & unde orta docti multa disputant. Et inter plerosque 
convenit sermonem Britannicum, qui hodieque in usu est apud Cambros in Britanniá, 
& in Armoricano tractu Galliae, illius linguae esse reliquias quá tam Britanni quam 
Galli veteres locuti sunt. In ea sententià fuere Beatus Rhenanus, Gesnerus, 
Hottomannus, & nouissimé Camdenus, qui rem hactenus dubiam tot confirmaret 
rationibus, ut videatur litem decidisse. Sed Camdenum & alios fugit quod dicturus 
sum; nempe hunc sermonem cum Phoenicio convenire in tam multis, ut res non 
possit esse fortuita. Id me temere non affirmasse docebit caput sequens, quod si 
nonnullis taediosum est, tamen ex doctorum numero spero non defuturos quibus hoc 
antiquitates keyinAvov non displiceat. 

[Learned people discuss a lot on the question of what is the old Gallic language and 
from where it originated. Among most it is agreed that the British language, which 
is used this day among the Welsh in Britain, and in the Breton region of Gaul, forms 
the remainder of that language, which the ancient Britons and Gauls spoke. This is 
the opinion of Beatus Rhenanus, Gesnerus, Hottomannus, and recently also of 
Camdenus, who confirms the point, which until now was dubious, with so many 
reasons, that the dispute seems to be settled. But Camden and others fail to notice 
what I am about to say; this tongue agrees in so many points with Phoenician, that 
it cannot be accidental. The next chapter will show that I have not asserted this 


1^! Cf. also Vallancey 1772, pp. 42-51, who explains the Punic passages in the Poenulus of Plaute as an 


Irish text (an explanation taken up again in almost the same form by Ali & Ali 1994); he also claims Maltese 
to be rather Punic than Arabic and to be closely related to Irish, giving a list of comparisons ibid. pp. 9-18; 
apart from the linguistic evidence he points to similarities in the religions of the speakers of Punic and Irish, 
ibid. pp. 19-26. 

142 In The Strand Magazine, 40, no 240, of December 1910, pp. 638ff. the following words of doctor 
Watson were noted down by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in the story entitled The adventure of the Devil's foot’: 
"The glamour and mystery of the place, with its sinister atmosphere of forgotten nations, appealed to the 
imagination of my friend, and he spent much of his time in long walks and solitary meditations upon the moor. 
The ancient Cornish language had also arrested his attention, and he had, I remember, conceived the idea that 
it was akin to the Chaldean, and had been largely derived from the Phoenician traders in tin ...” After the 
completion of the story the great detective himself remarks: “And now, my dear Watson, I think we may 
dismiss the matter from our mind and go back with a clear conscience to the study of those Chaldean roots 
which are surely to be traced in the Cornish branch of the great Celtic speech". 


143 Samuel Bochart (1599-1667), cf. BUM xxviii, pp. 178-180. 


144 Bochart 1646, pp. 734-758, chapter i / xlii: “Gallicum sermonem priscum Phoenicio in multis fuisse 


similem" (= Bochart 1692, column 660-682). 
145 Bochart 1646 p. 733 = Bochart 1692 column 695. 
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boldly, but even if this is unpleasant for some, still I hope that from the scholarly 
community will not be absent those whom this gem of antiquity may not displease.] 


The relationship between the two languages is elucidated by several examples of 


comparable words, which Bochart finds in the following spheres ^*: 


I. Deorum nomina ... II Dignitatum nomina ... III Militaria vocabula ... IV vestium 
nomina ... V Animalium nomina ... VI Herbarum nomina ... VII Geographicae voces 
[Names of deities, names of dignities, military words, names of clothing, names of 
animals, names of plants, geographical indications]. 


However, in the conclusion of the chapter in which he discusses many of the words also 
to be found with John Davies, he remarks'*’: 


Constat igitur Gallos & Poenos, etsi propter commercia, vel communia bella, vel, 
quod suspicamur potius, propter vetustam aliquam Phoenicum coloniam in Gallias 
deductam alij ab aliis multa vocabula mutuati sint, fuisse tamen £tepoyA.ooocovc. 
Quod abunde docent virorum nomina, quae apud Gallos in usu erant. Horum enim 
pleraque à Sacrae linguae genio prorsus abhorret, cum Poenorum nomina feré omnia 
meré sint Hebraice. Nihil opus est ut exemplis probemus rem per se manifestam esse. 
[It is firmly established that the Gauls and Carthaginians, because of their trade, or 
wars, or rather, as we think, that, because of some old Phoenician colony brought to 
Gaul, the ones borrowed many words from the others, though they had different 
languages. This is made abundantly clear by the personal names in use among the 
Gauls. Most of these surely do not suit the character of the Holy Language, while 
almost all nouns of the Carthaginians are purely Hebrew. It is not necessary that we 
prove by means of examples that the case is quite clear by itself.] 


Boxhorn, * one ofthe few people during the seventeenth century outside Wales studying 
the Welsh language, is like Bochart studying the origin of the Gaulish tribes. 

In the second chapter of his study of Gallic origins he recapitulates Bochart’s remarks 
on the influence of Phoenician on the Gallic language and remarks: 


Bosscharti de lingua veterum gallorum sive sententia sive conjectura, Gallicorum 
sermonem priscum Phoenicio in multis fuisse similem. 

[Bochart is of the opnion concerning the old language of the Galli - by reason or 
conjecture - that the original Gallic speech was in many points similar to Phoenician.] 


In the seventh chapter he discusses Davies's Dictionarium Duplex. Following a lengthy 
quotation from Davies's introduction he makes it abundantly clear that he is not one of 


146 Ib. p. 734-735 (= column 660-661). 

'47 Ibid. p. 758 (= column 682). 

^5 On Boxhorn (1612-1653), cf. Morgan 1973, p. 220ff. 
14% Boxhorn 1654, p. 6ff. 
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his adherents??: 


Hactenus ille: cujus haec orinia nunc exhibenda videantur, ut constaret, quae & 
cujusmodi sint illorum rationes, qui Linguarum omnium origines ex Ebraea petandas 
esse arbitrantur. Mihi certe à veritate alienae, frivolae & ineptae esse videntur. 
[Thusfar he (i.e. Davies); all his ideas must be explained now, so that may be decided 
which and of which quality are the reasons of those, who suppose that the origin of 
all languages is to be sought from Hebrew. To me they seem to be far from the truth, 
worthless and silly.] 


and further": 


Aliquando, ita idem Daviesius, manent in aliis linguis voces Ebraeae, mutata 
significatione, ut Sus Ebraice equus est, Latine porcus, Salus Ebraice tria, Latine 
sanitatem significat. Quod quis sine risu legat ? Et tamen sunt, qui ejusmodi deliria 
tanquam oracula amplectantur. 

[According to the same Davies, sometimes words remain in other languages, but with 
a changed meaning, as Sus, which means horse in Hebrew, but pig in Latin, Salus 
meaning three in Hebrew and health in Latin."? How can one read this without 
laughing ? And yet there are those, who embrace this type of lunacy as if they were 
oracles.] 


Note how Boxhorn, with reason, shows his scorn for Davies's Hebrew comparisons in 
his dictionary, ? but seems to have missed the interesting comparisons made by the same 
author in his Welsh grammar. '?* 


2.4.2. Aylett Sammes,” 1676 
Sammes relates part of the Welsh vocabulary to Phoenician rather than to any other 
language. On the first page already of his monumental work he explains the name 


Britannia as Phoenician": 


BRITAIN, the most Renowned Island of the whole World, was called by the Ancient 
Greeks AABIQN, afterwards it took the name of BRITANNIA, but more truly, 
BRETANICA, from the Adjacent Islands called, BARAT-ANAC, or BRATANAC (NB 
in margine: JX 7^3) by the Phoenicians, from the abundance of Tynn, and Lead- 
Mines, found in them. 


159 Boxhorn 1654, p. 94. 
151 1d, ibid. p. 99. 


152 Were Davies and Boxhorn aware of Augustine's remarks on salus / SQluS in Hebrew and Latin ? 


199 A dictionary which he accepted for the rest, as he reprinted it in Boxhorn 1654. 
154 Davies 1621. 
155. Aylett Sammes (16367-1679?), cf. DNB s.v. 


156 Sammes 1676, p. 1; cf. also ibid. pp. 41-42.. 
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In an overview of the languages of Britain he sums up the five following languages: 
English, British, 1.e. Welsh, the Cornish and Devonshire tongue, the language of the 
Wild Scots, the language of the Orkades or Orkney Isles, i.e. Gothic or Danish. Of the 


Cornish language he remarks": 


it agrees most with the British, but especially of the Britains of Armorica, or Britain 
in France, and those Words they preserve common with both those nations, seem to 
retain in them the foot-steps of the most Ancient British Language, and have in them 
the very Idiom's of the Phoenicians and Greek nations. 


In spite of this Phoenician influence, he supposes that the original inhabitants of Britain 
were rather of German origin than related to the inhabitants of Gaul." Sammes 
dismisses the theory that the Britains, the Cymry, are descendants of Gomer,'*’ and he 
also proves that the Cimbri were a German people. After the Phoenicians had found 
their way to Britain, their language had much influence on the language spoken there. 
Sammes supposes that Phoenician had an even stronger influence on Welsh than on 


Gaulish. To make his point he compares several Welsh words with Phoenician ones'*': 


Brit. Phoenician English 
Crag, or Careg, Carac, Crac, A Hill. 
Corn, plur. Kern, Coran, plur. Kern, A Horn. 
Caer, from whence came Caer, from whence A City. 
Caerlyle, Carthage, 
Get, Gwith, A Breach. 
Caturfa, Kat-erva A Troop. 
Penn, Pinnah, The Cliff of a Hill. 
Cum, Cum, Low. 
Dan, Douna, Down. 
Pel, Furthest off, whence Peli, To remove away. 
Mr. Camden brings 
Belirium, 
Meath, Vawath, A plain, or Valley. 
Ara, Ahari, Slow. 
Garw, or Garaw, Garaph, Swift. 
Dun, Tun, A Hill. 
Bro, Baro, A Country, or Region. 
Gwith, Guet, A Separation. 
157 Ibid. p.4. 
553 Ibid. p. 10. 


15% And at the same time he dismisses the etymology of the name Gomer as "utmost border’, which had 


been used to prove the relation between Gomer and the Islands at the utmost border of the known world. 
199 Ibid. pp. 11-13. 
19! Sammes 1676, p. 60. 
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And he remarks directly afterwards'?": 


I will proceed now to shew, how that most of those words of the Ancient Britains 
and Gauls, which Mr. Camden'? brings to prove them one and the same Nation; 
proceeded from the Phoenicians, and that there is as much, or rather more similitude 
between the PAoenician and British, than between the British and Gaulish. 


This remark is followed by a lengthy study of more Phoenician words that, according 
to him, may be found in Welsh. 


2.5. All the world's languages being related 

Outside the Welsh traditions lies the work of M. Bullet,'^^ 1754, but he is interesting 
enough to be quoted here. Bullet is an advocate of the relationship of all languages, 
which according to him follows from the Bible. The following quotation is at the same 


time interesting as some sort of a survey of the languages known to an erudite 


Frenchman in the 18th century!9*: 


Le dernier & le plus considérable morceau de ces Mémoires est la Dictionnaire 
Celtique. On y verra l'Hébreu, le Syriaque, le Chaldéen, l'Arabe, le Persan, le 
Tartare, le Malaye, le Malabare, le Siamois, le Peguan, le Javanois, le Tonquinois, 
le Chinois, le Japonais, le Chingulais ou Ceylanois, la Langue de Borneo, le 
Molucquois, l' Arménien, le Georgien, le Mingrélien, le Circassien, le Turc, le Copte 
ou ancien Égyptien, l'Éthiopien, le Maure, le Langue des Jalophes, la Langue de 
Nigritie, la Langue de Guinée, la Langue de Congo, la Langue des Caffres, la Langue 
des Hottentots, la Langue de Mozambique, la Langue de Quiloa, la Langue de 
Madagascar, le Caraibe, le Brésilien, le Mexicain, le Pérouan, la Langue des Galibis 
ou Peuple de la Cayenne, le Canadois, l’Étrusque ou ancien Toscan, le Theuton, le 
Gothique ou Runique, l'ancien Saxon, le Lombard, le Grec de tous les Dialectes, le 
Latin de tous les âges, l'Albanois, le Lappon, le Suédois, le Danois, le Norvégien, 
le Groenlandois, le Finlandois, l'Islandois, le Sibérien, l'Allemand, le Frison, le 
Flamand, l'Anglois, le Bohémien, le Prussien, le Vandale, le Polonois, le Lithuanien, 


162 Sammes 1676, p. 61. 


Camden 1586, p. 13: “Nunc ad linguam ventum est in qua maximum est huius disputationis 
firmamentum, & certissimum originis gentium argumentum. Qui enim linguae societate coniuncti sunt, originis 
etiam communione fuisse coniunctos homo opinor nemo inficiabitur. Quod si omnes omnium historie 
intercidissent, & nemo literis prodidisset nos Anglos è Germanos, genuinos Scotos ex Hibernis, Britones 
Armoricanos à nostris Britannis prognatos fuisse, ipsarum linguarum communitas hoc facilè euinceret, imò 
faciliùs, quàm vel grauissimorum historicorum authoritas. Si igitur priscos Gallos & nostros Britannos eâdem 
vsos fuisse linguae docuero, eiusdem etiam originis fuisse, vt fateamur, ipsa vis veritatis extorquebit”. [Now 
we proceed to language, in which the greatest proof of this discussion, and the surest argument with regard 
to the origin of peoples is to be found. That those who are connected through a communal language, are also 
connected through the same origin, nobody, I suppose, will deny. ] Then follows a long list of Gaulish words 
from classical sources compared to Welsh. 


164 M. Bullet lived from 1699 to 1775, according to Tourneur 1905, p. 202. 
165 Bullet 1754, p. vii. 
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le Livonien, le Moscovite, le Hongrois, le Dalmatien, le Bulgare ou Servien, le 
Valaque, le Moldave, le Transylvain, l'Espagnol, l'Italien, les restes de l'ancien 
Indien, de l'ancien Persan, du Parthe, du Méde, du Scythe, du Thrace, du Phrygien, 
du Phénicien, du Punique ou Carthaginois, du Libien, de l'ancien Espagnol, du 
Ligurien, de l'Ombrien, de l'Osque, du Sabin, du Volsque, du Marse, du Samnite, 
de l’Étrusque ou ancien Toscan, comparée avec le Celtique. La ressemblance qu’on 
apercevra entre toutes ces Langues, quant aux termes primitifs, sera connoitre 
aisément que ces mots ont la même source, que tous les Peuples les ont reçus d'un 
pére commun; ce qui forme une démonstration sensible que tous les hommes ont la 
méme origine, ainsi que nous l'apprennent les Livres Saints. 


Bullet supposes the original language to have been a primitive language with only a 
small vocabulary. The confusion of tongues as related in Gen. xi describes the 
differentiation of the original language in several mutually unintelligibie dialects. It is 
quite clear from Bullet's dictionary that he did not acceptthe conclusions of John Davies 
in his dictionary. To compare their results we quote Bullet's remarks on the same words 
as we quoted from Davies 1632: 


Aberth,'® Sacrifice, libation, hostie, victime. G. Voyez Aberea & Aberthu Une hostie, 
une victime étoit une bête que l'on immoloit; ainsi dans Aberth ... Aber signifie bête, 
Thu, imooler, tuer. 

[Aberea,'?' bête, animal, troupeau, bétail, agreste, féroce. Ba. C'est le méme que 
Abrea. Voyez Aberth. Behhhir en Hébreu, béte; Behhhira en Chaldéen, béte de 
charge. Aper, qui en Latin signifie sanglier, paroît venir d’Aberea; Abere en Basque, 
bête, troupeau de bétail; Aber en Gallois, bête ...] 

Ach'®, généalogie, parenté, famille, race, lignée, arbre généalogique; au plurier 
Achau, Achroedd G. Ach en Hébreu parent, cousin, frére (followed by words quoted 
from Chaldee, Arabic, Sarassin, Tartar, Armenian, the language of Groenland, 
Brasilian) .. Jachas en Hébreu, race, lignée ... 

Achles,'® refuge, asyle, protection, défense, ... , G. (is explained as) A + cles = 
cacher, couvrir. 

Achwyn, dénoncer, accuser, se plaindre; dénonciation, accusation, plainte G. voyez 
Achus. 

[Achus, accuser, B. d'a privatif, & cus, en composition chus.] 


For Adaf, Adeiladwr, Adar, Adrodd Bullet gives no indications as to relations with other 
languages. 


One other example will show the way in which the relations of Celtic and Hebrew 
function for Bullet: 


166 Bullet 1754, p. 5. 
167 Ibid. p. 4. 
168 Ibid. p. 8. 
16? Ibid. p. 10. 
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Arial, vivacité, vigueur, force, courage G. Ari, fort, robuste Arménien; Ari en 
Hébreu, lion. 


Although the number of comparisons is less than one might expect taking into account 
the many languages Bullet seems to know, sometimes one encounters a lemma that lives 
up to these expectations, cf. e.g.: 


Ar," haut, élevation. G. Ar en Écossois, montagne; Ar, longeur, long en Breton; Ard, 
haut en Écossois & en Irlandois; Ard, Art, montée en Irlandois; Ar en Basque, haut, 
élevé, élevation; 4r en Hébreu, montagne; Har dans la méme langue, montagne, 
chose élevée Roi, Prince, Grand; Har en Chaldéen montagne, haut, élevé; Hhhar en 
Arabe & en Éthiopien, montagne; Ard en vieux Persan, grand; Dara, Roi dans la 
méme langue; 4r en Arménien, élevé, dessus; Arkai, Roi dans la méme langue; Hary, 
montagne en Indien; Aré, elephant en Malabare; Araggana, géant; Aratchana, Roi; 
Aratchaniyala, Seigneur; Aram, puissance, force; Aranigam grandeur; Arave, 
Araddarana, beaucoup, trés, fort, adverbe, en langue Tamoulique; Arab en Sarrazin, 
Seigneur; Arria, montagne, colline; Arpeza, pied de montagne; Arsis, élevation; Ari, 
grandement, beaucoup; Airo, au futur; Aro, élever; Arche, Empire, Principauté, 
domination; Aristeis, les plus Grands de l'État dans la langue Grecque; Arduus, haut, 
élevé; Arx, lieu élevé, hauteur dans la langue Latine; Har, haut en Cimbrique ou 
Runique; Hare, Here, Roi dans la méme langue; Haar, haut en Islandois; Harh, haut 
en ancien Germain; Artiz, tertre, petit élevation en Esclavon; Arriba en Espagnol, 
dessus, au dessus, en haut; Arzen, levée, chaussée dans la méme langue. L'e se 
mettant pour a, Here en ancien Saxon; Herr en Allemand; Heer en Flamand; Here 
en Danois, Seigneur. L'o et l'a se substituant réciproquement, Oros, montagne en 
Grec; (os, terminaison) Or, montagne en Hongrois; Hora., montagne en Bohémien 
& en Vandale; Hori, nom appellatif de montagne dur les bords de la mer Caspienne. 
Voyez Ar, sur dessus. 


It is quite clear from the above that Bullet does not seek to establish a special relation 
between Hebrew and Celtic. His objective is to prove that all languages are directly 
related. 


2.6. Relationship of Welsh and Hebrew impossible to prove in spite of comparable 
syntactical features 

Until now, we have encountered only one author who explicitly dared to doubt the great 
antiquity of Welsh and its direct relation to either Hebrew or Phoenician. His remarks 
have a highly modern flavour. 


170 Ibid. p. 84. 
7 Ibid. p. 73. 
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2.6.1. Thomas Llewellyn,” 1769 

Thomas Llewellyn wrote on the Welsh of the Welsh Bible translation.'” He is less 
impressed by the then current comparisons than several other authors. He supposes 
Phoenician or Carthaginian influence, if something like that ever occurred, to be difficult 
to trace in later Welsh. His insight in the results of normal language change in time is 
remarkable when we compare his work with that of his contemporaries, compare e.g. the 
following remarks": 


If the ancient inhabitants of this island had ever any considerable intercourse with 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, or other foreigners of a speech quite different from their 
own, they would then in all probability adopt some foreign words or expressions, and 
incorporate them with their own stock. But of this also we have no full and certain 
account. And supposing such an event to have happened; words thus adopted, at a 
period so distant, could not now be distinguished from the native and original terms 
of the language. 

Those times are too obscure; too remote for our reach. In hundreds of instances, they 
leave us uncertain and dissatisfied in our inquiries; we must therefore descend lower 
down, and to much later times ere we arrive at the due distance, or fix ourselves in 
the proper station, where we may be able to distinguish; whether there be any thing 
exotick and adventitious in the composition of this tongue; and which of it's words 
are natives, or which are foreign. 


At the same time, however, he does not disapprove of a comparison of Welsh and 
Hebrew, but he is a typologist avant la lettre rather than anything else. Compare e.g. the 
following remarks of his," in which he correctly differentiates between the comparable 
vocabulary as opposed to syntax: 


Excepting terms of this cast [i.e. direct modern loan words in the Bible translation], 
and perhaps some few others, such as Aber, Caer, Sách, &c. we have, as far as I can 
find, hardly any words in the British tongue of a clear Hebrew complection and 
affinity. 

Supposing the Hebrew to have been the original language of mankind, and the 
common parent of all other tongues, as is generally supposed; in that case numbers 
of common words, evidently of Hebrew parentage, might be expected to appear in 
this, and in every other version of the Old Testament. But if we entertain such an 
expectation we shall be disappointed. And whoever compares a chapter or a page of 
the Hebrew Bible with the corresponding page or chapter in the Greek, in the Latin, 
in the English, in the Welsh, or perhaps in any other European version; whoever, I 
say, will be at the pains to make such a comparison, will be able to discover the 
plain and certain origin of but very few words. 


17 On Thomas Llewelyn (17202-1783), cf. DNB s.v., B.G. Owens in: Bibliography 1959, pp. 568-569. 


Llewellyn 1768, 1769. 
174 Llewellyn 1769, p. 12f. 
'75 Llewellyn 1769, p. 16ff. 
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It is commonly said, that the British and the Hebrew are similar languages; but by 
this must be understood, not that they seem to be derived the one from the other, or 
that there are a great many radical words the same in each; but only that there is a 
similarity of sound in certain letters of both alphabets; that they are alike in some 
peculiarities of construction, especially in the change incident to several letters in the 
beginning of words. If any thing farther is intended hereby, it will be more, I believe, 
than can be warranted and supported by a fair comparison of the two languages. 


The only time Llewellyn really compares a point in Welsh grammar to Hebrew is to be 
found in his remarks on the system of mutations in Welsh. In accordance with his view 
just mentioned he does not speak of relationship but of an illustration and this only 
following another one from Greek'*: 


To illustrate this subject yet further, recourse might be had to the oriental languages. 
In the Hebrew alphabet are six mutable consonants, called Litterae Begadkephat, 
having each of them a double sound, one soft and the other hard. For instance »^9 
signifying fruit is sounded in different positions, Pri and Phri, with just the same 
variation as Pen and Phen, in the preceding tables: In the same manner nn the 
Hebrew word for Law is pronounced Torah or Thorah, like the British Tad and Thad. 
And so is 32 (sic) a son like Bara and Fara, sounded sometimes Ben and at other 
times Fen or raher Ven. But these mutations are much more limited in this language 
than they are in the Welsh: changeable letters in Hebrew are only six; whereas in the 
British they are nine: in the Hebrew also, the change of these letters is only double; 
whereas here they assume three or four different forms. 


Note how Llewellyn not only uses Hebrew to illustrate Welsh, but at the same time also 
points out the differences as if he wants to stress the fact that Hebrew and Welsh are not 
related to each other. 


2.7. Others touching upon the similarity of Welsh and Hebrew or related subjects 
This is not the place to speak of every single author who took the relationship between 
Welsh and Hebrew for granted as, e.g. William Borlase,'”’ who published an interesting 
description of Cornwall. Apart from a vocabulary of Cornish he also made some remarks 
on the origin of Cornish and the related Welsh language, which he considers related to 
Hebrew. He quotes, among others, Henry Rowlands. 

Less well-known is possibly Peter Roberts, who, in the beginning of the last century, 
without any linguistic or historical comment, proposes to explain some old lines of 
poetry! as Hebrew'”: 


176 Ibid. p. 64. 
777 Borlase 1769. 
U3 These lines are to be found in the Myvyrian Archaiology p. 63, Evans 1910, p. 74 Il. 20-21. 


17? Roberts 1815, pp. 33-34. 
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pro: O Brithi Brith oi lege: Hoi Berithi Berith hai n ma oma n  /hôy bariti barit hay] 


Nu oes nu edi Nuach iesh Nuach edi “ty m v m  fnoah yes noah Cedi] 

Brithi brith anhai Berithi Berith ein hai yy mara emia jberiti barit Cen hay] 

Sych edi edi eu roi Such edi, edi ha roe NNN Ty oy 10 [sok Cedi Cedi hà-ro?e] 
Le. Ho ! my covenant is the covenant of life, 


Noah, Noah is my witness, 

My covenant is the covenant of the fountain of life. 

The shrine ! is my witness; the prophet (viz., Noah) is my witness. 
Or, to name just another one, the reverend John Blackwell," who in an essay on the 
importance and the character of the Welsh language, prepared for the Welshpool 
Eisteddfod of 1824,'*! makes some remarks on Welsh as compared to Hebrew.'* 


There are, however, a few authors who deserve some more attention. 


2.7.1. Rowland Jones,'? 1764 
Rowland Jones wrote several treatises on a universal system of language. In one of 
them he touches upon the problem of primeval language. As this problem is sometimes 


linked to the relationship of Welsh and Hebrew it is correct to quote his remarks'*: 


Of the first language. There have been many nations, who have put their claims for 
the honour of the first language; and though Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Armenian, Chinese, Greek, Swedish, Coptic, Teutonic and Celtic have had their 
advocates, the Celtic seems to me to support the claim with the best proof. 


The proof he means is the Gomarian theory, to which he only briefly refers. His 
argumentation does not include any syntactic argument, as he thought that Celtic syntax 
did not differ from English, at least not materially.'*° Even in his own time Rowland 
Jones was not very successful, cf. e.g. the letters of Lewis Morris to Edward Richard on 


139 On John Blackwell, cf. e.g. Thomas Parry in: Biography 1959, p. 39, Stephens 1998, pp. 52f. 


'8! Blackwell 1851, p. 216-246. 

182 Ibid. p. 224f. 

183 On Rowland Jones (1722-1774), cf. DNB s.v., W. Rowlands in: Bibliography 1959, p. 511. 
184 Cf. also Jones 1768, 1769, 1771. 


135 Jones 1764, p. [17]. 


186 Ibid. p. [15]: Syntax or the rules of construction of words into sentences having nothing peculiar in 


the Celtic, besides what have been already explained on the different parts of speech; and the conjugations of 
the verbs agreeing with the English, I have omitted all the other rules as unnecessary and tedious, being well 
assured that the properest, if not the only method of attaining a perfect knowledge of the Celtic is from 
conversation, or reading the bible, whole duty of man or some other Welsh books, which may be had in the 
English language; nor does the Celtic or any uncorrupt language need many grammatical rules; but the chief 
business of grammars, is to aid and supply defects and imperfections in languages. 
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187, 


the subject ”: 


The inclosed proposal I return to you, with thanks for the Compliment you make me, 
by taking my opinion as your guide, whether you ought to subscribe to Rowly Jones's 
flights. I am too grave to make a joke of any poor man touched in the head, and as 
he acquired a good fortune by his former Industry, it is fit he should lay it out as he 
pleases in whims and fancies provided he hurts nobody ... But alas! poor Ro. Jones 
the Attorney can produce nothing but empty froth! 


and elsewhere: 


Rowly Jones's book turned out exactly what I expected, entirely visionary and a 
strong dash of an infirm head, his wife (an extravagant woman) I suppose was the 
occasion of his madness. 


The ideas of Rowland Jones made an important impression on William Owen Pughe, * 
but as he did not comment upon the relation of Welsh and Hebrew this lies outside the 
scope of the present work. It is interesting to note that the same type of reasoning is also 
applied somewhat later by someone who has accepted the relationship of the Indo- 
European languages. Chapin gives a more or less complete survey of the Indo-European 
languages, *? remarking that he believes in the original relationship of Indo-European and 
Semitic,” but quoting Hebrew in his remarks to prove the special place of the Celtic 
languages within the Indo-European family.'?' 


2.7.2 Samuel Lysons,'”* 1865. 

In his work on the background of the British people Lysons uses the etymological method 
on almost every page to show that the Celtic languages are closely related to Semitic. As 
proof he mainly quotes Hebrew, but he also adduces material from Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Aramaic, Syriac and Phoenican. Although he is an adherent of the Gomerian theory, ^ 
he sometimes seems to connect other languages to Semmitic as well. In Appendix vi of 


187 Quoted by Carr 1983, p. 78f. 

188 Cf. Carr 1983, pp. 78-95; William Owen Pughe 1759-1835, influential though rather idiosyncratic 
lexicographer; he neatly summed up his ideas in a clause quoted by Rowland 1876, p. 230: Harddwch yr iaith 
yw bod ei geiriau yn dangaws eu defnydd cyssefin, i.e. The beauty of the language is that its words show their 
original material. 

189 Chapin 1840, pp. 4-6. 

19° Ibid. p. 4. 

I?! Ibid. p. 22: The Hebrew n, (birah,) a castle, a fortified place, is considered by etymologists as of 
doubtful derivation; as the Hebrew has no root from whence it can be derived. But the Celtic b r u g, as also 
the Persian b ar u, Sanscrit b u r a, a castle, fortified place, are all from the root now existing in Irish. 

192 Samuel Lysons, 1806-1877, cf. DNB s.v. 


Ei Lysons 1865, pp. 25-27. 
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his study'”*, a "glossary of English words apparently -judging by sound and sense- derived 
from Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac" he quotes some 2000 words occurring both in English 
and Semitic, sometimes naming the possible Celtic intermediary, but in many cases 
without reference to Celtic. In the introduction to this list Lysons only refers to 
Hebrew: ^ 


[The reader] will at any rate be able to judge from this Glossary, how far the compiler 
has been right in his assumption in the body of the work that many names still 
remaining amongst us are of Hebrew origin, and may understand why the celtic bard 
Taliesin declared he had delivered his lore in "Hebrew-Hebraic." 


Just one example from among hundreds will be sufficient to show the style of Lysons' 


argumentation”: 


As Bel, 993, 

Baal, Hebrew; Bil, Assyrian; Bal, Phoenician; Be/us, Babylonian; Be/ or Vel, Celto- 
British. ...... 

It seems to enter into names of placees having the prefix Bal, Bel, Bail, Bol, Bil, Boll, 
Bowl, Bayl, Beel, Bul as Bal-dhu, Bala, Bal-by, Bal-don Toot, Bal-comb, Bal-ham, 
Bal-shal, Bal-scot etc. etc. and more than a hundred places in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, having this prefix, to say nothing of those who have it as a termination or 
other component part. 


and in a note Bal-mor-al is explained as: 5N-VNn-2y2, Baal-maur-al, ‘the Lord the great 
sun-god,' 'the Lord of light’. 


2.6. Conclusion 
It follows clearly from the preceding remarks that the subject has been discussed vividly 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a fact stressed by the inclusion of the 
subject among the topics to be discussed by the Society of Cymmrodorion in 1755.'? 
Several strains of thought may be distinguished. Although, as we remarked at the 
beginning of this chapter, no scholar in the period under discussion may be thought not 
to believe in the biblical story of creation and confusion of tongues at the building of the 
tower of Babel, this does not mean that everybody derives the same conclusions from 
these basic opinions." More or less basic is the recurring notion that Hebrew is the 


124 Lysons 186, pp. 358-498. 


Lysons 1865, p, 360. 
Lysons 1865, pp. 239-240. 


Constitutions 1755, where among “General Heads, of Subjects to be occasionaslly considered and 
treated of (among others) in the Correspondences of the Society of Cymmrodorion” is mentioned (p. 33): “Of 


the Similitude between the British Tongue and the Eastern Languages”. 
198 


195 
196 


197 


Cf. e.g. also a chance remark by an author probably not specially interested in the problem, John 
Torbuck, who wrote about his travels in Wales in 1738: “Whether the Welsh tongue be a splinter of that 
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mother of all languages, these languages being confusions of Hebrew. For several scholars 
this leads to the idea that Welsh, being itself very old, is related to Hebrew, for others 
this means that all languages are in some way related to Hebrew, Welsh not being in a 
special position, as maintained by e.g. Bullet. 

Another possibility is to find the reason for the special character of Welsh in an early 
influence of Phoenician upon the Celtic languages, which seems to originate from 
Bochart, and was maintained by Sammes. This view has also been upheld with regard to 
other Celtic languages, cf. also Betham, who calls the Celts (i.e. Gaul, the ancient Britons 
and ancient Irish) a Phoenician colony, but maintains that the Welsh, Cornish and Bretons 
are no Celts.'” It is probably not by chance that this theory, with its more scientific 
flavour, is not found advocated by born Welshmen. 

Apart from the historical problems, we find that the comparisons between Welsh and 
Hebrew have two different obiects. For most authors the difference is in itself 
unimportant (thus already with John Davies), but someone like Hughes correctly stresses 
the syntactical comparison, whereas the vocabulary is left aside. Also with regard to the 
comparison of vocabulary some differences are to be observed. The main object is the 
comparison of words, as Davies and his followers did. Only Charles Edwards, the one 
surest of the near identity of Hebrew and Welsh, also finds many word groups and 
phrases sounding almost alike in both languages. On the other hand we find scholars who 
try to find the elements from which the words are built, Rowland Jones being the most 
conspicuous representative of this view, but in the same style are some of the ideas of 
Chapin, who for the rest is more acceptable. 

In a lecture on the history of Welsh scholarship G.J. Williams greatly laments the 


connection of Welsh and Hebrew, as made by John Davies””: 


Unfortunately Dr. John Davies was a great Hebrew scholar, and those who have 
consulted his dictionary will know of the comparisons between Welsh and Hebrew 
words which are to be found on every page. This had a most deleterious effect on 
Welsh studies. With one .... exception, all the scholars were obsessed with this idea, 
which made a serious study of the history of the language impossible. 


Williams's negative reaction only mentions the comparisons of Hebrew and Welsh 
vocabulary, which diminishes its worth considerably.?"! Furthermore, it is incorrect to 
give the impression that all grammarians had the same interest in the comparison with 


universal one that was shatter’d at Babel, we have some reason to doubt, in regard 'ts unlike the dialects that 
were crumbled there; however, whether it be kin or no to other country speeches, it matters not ...” (quoted 
according to Anthology 1941, pp. 86-87). 

1% Betham 1834, passim; in Betham 1842 he upholds the same position, with the extra contention that 
Etruscan and Celtic is the same. 

200 GJ Williams 1973-1974, pp. 195-219. 

201 williams is followed by others, cf. e.g. Carr 1983, p. 77, who also singles out Lhuyd as the one 
scientific author among many romantic theoretical ones: Davies, Pezron who was followed by Theophilus 
Evans, Rowland Jones; cf. also Piggot 1976, pp. 55ff. and idem 1989, pp. 56, 59, 142, 147. 
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Hebrew or Semitic in general. Several grammarians do not touch the subject at all, cf. 
e.g. authors like Roberts and Rhys at the end of the sixteenth and the well known 
Gambold?” in the eighteenth century. A comparable negative view is expressed by Carr,” 
who also mainly discusses the incorrect and useless comparisons of vocabulary, and 
stresses the uselesness of the entertaining ideas of Rowland Jones. 

Knowledge of the older literature, combined with the reading of e.g. Morris-Jones led 
in some cases to descriptions of the character of the Welsh language in otherwise 
attractive books in the 20th century, which are unacceptable in this form. An interesting 


example is S. Baring-Gould, who writes: 


Moreover, although the language is Celtic, that is to say, the vocabulary is so, yet the 
grammar reveals the fact that it is an acquired tongue. It is a comparatively easy 
matter for a subjugated people to adopt the language of its masters, so far as to accept 
the words they employ, but it is another matter altogether to acquire their construction 
of sentences. The primeval population belonged to what is called the Hamitic stock, 
represented by Egyptian and modern Berber. This people at a vastly remote period 
spread over all Western Europe, and it forms the subsoil of the French nation at the 
present day. 

The constant relations that existed between the Hebrews and the Egyptians had the 
effect of carrying into the language of the former a number of Hamitic words. 
Moreover, the Sons of Israel were brought into contact with races of the same stock 
on their confines in Gilead and Moab, and the consequence is that sundry words of 
this race are found in both Hebrew and Welsh. This was noticed by the Welsh scholar 
Dr. John Davies, of Mallwyd, who in 1621 drew up a Welsh Grammar, and it is 
repeated by Thomas Richards in his Welsh-English Dictionary in 1753. He says: "It 
hath been observed, that our Language hath not a great many Marks of the original 
Simplicity of the Hebrew, but that a vast Number of Words found therein, that either 
exactly agree with, or may be very naturally derived from, that Mother-language of 
Mankind." 

The fact is that these words, common to both, belong radically to neither, but are 
borrowed from the tongue of the Hamitic people. 


Note how Baring-Gould, like several others, only seems to recall the 17th and 18th- 
century vocabulary comparisons, while on the other hand he stresses the importance and 
greater probability of syntactical influence of a substratum language.” 

A negative reaction comparable to the one expressed by Williams and Carr, we will 


202 For a short remark on William Gambold (1672-1728) compare W. Rowlands 1869, pp. 347, cf. also 
R.T. Jenkins in Biography 1959, p. 273; cf. Gambold 1727, reprinted several times during the 18th and the 
first half of the 19th century. 

203 Carr 1983, pp. 77ff. 

204 Baring-Gould 1903, pp. 1-2. 

205 Note also how Fraser 1926, pp. 263-264, still has to explain that Cimbri, Cimmerii and Cymry are 


not only different peoples, but also different words, as against H. Peake in his study The Bronze Age and the 
Celtic World, London, 1922. 
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encounter when we speak of the paper of Morris-Jones on Pre-Aryan Syntax in Insular 
Celtic, which echoes many of the observations made in the period we discussed in this 
chapter. Finally we want to stress that not only Lhuyd made a still useful and acceptable 
study of Welsh (and other Celtic) languages, as Williams has stated, but that some others 
show a remarkable insight in the problems of the origin and relations of Welsh, the most 
important one being, in our view, Thomas Llewellyn. 

To conclude this historical overview we would like to stress again the fallacy of a 
strong division in the history of the study of Welsh, a pre-scientific and a scientific 
period. There has never been a sudden transition to what we now see as the 
important contributions of nineteenth century scholarship to linguistic studies, which were 
only possible because of what was achieved in the preceding period.” 


WS © 2 e.g. the interesting remarks of Vermeulen 1996, pp. 16-28. 


CHAPTER 3 


HISTORY OF THE COMPARISON SINCE THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE 19TH CENTURY" 


When we compare the ideas and suggestions of the scholars discussed in this chapter to 
the ones mentioned in 2.1., it is striking to see that there is a rather smooth development 
from the older concepts to a new theory. In the first place we find that people are aware 
of the correctness of the notion of the family of Indo-European languages. As already 
mentioned in the previous chapter, this notion begins to find adherents in the first half 
of the century, e.g. John Hughes, who, on the one hand, supposes a special relation 
between Hebrew and Welsh but on the other hand professes the European connections 
of the Celtic languages, and Chapin, who also combined the notions of Indo-European 
language family with some of the older ideas. We find this also with Prichard, who 
maintains the distinction between the Indo-European and Semitic language families, but 
at the same time finds in the Celtic languages the link between both families’. 
Afterwards it is mainly a combination of these earlier assessments with the idea of a 
linguistic substratum or other related concepts. The substratum theory, however, leaves 
room to dismiss more or less severely the earlier concept of a direct relationship between 
Hebrew and Welsh. 


3.1. John Rhŷs? 
The first time we find Rhŷs discussing the influence of the language of a pre-Celtic 
population upon Insular Celtic, is in his Lectures on Welsh Philology’: 


So far nothing has been said of the pre-historic period .... What happened to it during 
that period can only be inferred, not to say guessed. It is, however, by no means 
probable that the Celtic immigrants into these islands found them without inhabitants, 
or that they arrived in sufficient force to exterminate them. Consequently it may be 


' This chapter covers more or less the same ground as Gensler 1993, pp. 57 - 191, but in our opinion this 
chapter could not be missed in our reasoning and the differences are of such a kind that there is not really a 
question of repetition. We don’t think it is necessary to give references to Gensler’s remark, apart from some 
points where we differ in opinion. 

* Prichard 1857, p. 349: "..... pronominal suffixes. This is one point in which the Celtic, at the same time 
that it appears to be the least artificial and grammatically cultivated of the Indo-European languages, forms 
an intermediate link between them and the Semitic, or perhaps indicates a state of transition from the characters 
of one of these classes of languages to those of the other". Then Prichard prints, as so many of his 
predecessors, a list of Hebrew words, in his case with comparisons to Sanskrit, Persian, Germanic, Welsh, 
Irish, Greek and Latin. 

? On John Rhys (1840-1915), cf. e. g. Morris-Jones 1924, Ifor Williams in: Biography 1959, pp. 844-845, 
Parry-Williams 1954; cf. also Stephens 1986, pp. 520-521, Foster 1986. 

^ Rhŷs 1877, p. 189f. 
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supposed that in the course of ages the conquered races adopted the language of their 
conquerors, but not without some of their own idioms. The question, then, is who 
these prae-Celtic islanders were, and whether the Celtic languages still have non- 
Aryan traits which may be ascribed to their influence. In answer to the first of these 
questions, it has been supposed that the people whom the Celts found here must have 
been of Iberian origin, and nearly akin to the ancient inhabitants of Aquitania and the 
Basques of modern times. .... 

Accordingly, some of the non-Aryan traits of Welsh and Irish may be expected to 
admit of being explained by means of Basque. Unfortunately, however, that language 
is not found to assist us much, as it is known only in a comparatively late form. So 
we turn to other pre-Aryan languages still spoken in Europe, namely those of the 
Finnic groups. These last show a number of remarkable points of similarity with the 
Celtic languages. hence it may be supposed ... that the British Isles, before the Celts 
came, were occupied by distinct races. 


This does not mean, however, that Rhŷs could not fulminate against the indiscriminate 
equation of Welsh and Hebrew’: 


Then there are those, who will have it, that Welsh can never have had cases, because 
it is, as they imagine, nearly related to, or immediately derived from Hebrew, which 
also has no cases. Neither do literary ostriches of this class deserve to be reasoned 
with, at any rate until they have taken their heads out of the sand and acquainted 
themselves with the history of the philological world since the publication of Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar. As matters stand, it would in all probability be useless to tell 
them that Welsh has nothing to do with Hebrew or any other Semitic tongue. It is, 
however, not a little satisfactory to read, from time to time, in the English papers, 
that this Hebrew nightmare, which has heavily lain, some time or other, on almost 
every language in Europe, seems to be fast transforming itself into a kind of spirit 
of search impelling gentlemen of a certain idiosyncrasy to turn their thoughts to the 
discovery of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 


Although Rhŷs was correct in his dismissal of a direct relation between Hebrew and 
Welsh, he was not aware of the fact that the Semitic language that developed into 
Hebrew had a case system comparable to that of Classical Arabic. 

Also does Rhŷs suppose a pre-Celtic population in his overview of the history of 
Celtic Britain‘, which at least had a strong influence upon the Goidelic branch of Insular 
Celtic’. Some personal names invite, according to Rhÿs', a comparison with Semitic 


> Rhŷs 1877, p. 150. 

$ Rhŷs 1884, in two chapters titled "The ethnology of early Britain’ and "The ethnology of Britain 
continued’ resp., p. 202-276. 

7 Rhŷs 1884, p. 261. 

8 Rhŷs 1884, p. 262, 263 (cf. ibid. notes). 
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(Hebrew) names, a subject to which he returned later’. For the character of the 
substratum language he now only mentions proto-Basque, without any linguistic 
corroboration, however'?: 


The subject cannot be here gone into at length but we may say that there are data 
which tend to prove that the non-Celtic aborigines spoke what was practically one 
and the same language in both Britain and Ireland, and that it will probably be found 
to have been derived from the same source as Basque. 


In 1890!! did he also discuss the influence of a non-Aryan race on the Celts conquering 
Britain, basing himself again on non-linguistic arguments, this time the early myths of 
Ireland. Although in itself acceptable, this type of argument lies outside the scope of the 
present study. The linguistic argument again comes forward in 1900, when Rhŷs, in 
collaboration with Brynmor Jones, points to the fact that word order in continental Celtic 
differs from insular Celtic in not placing the verb before the subject": 


It might be suggested as an explanation, that the earlier Celts mixed with a non- 
Aryan race, whose language had this peculiarity of Neo-Celtic as regards the position 
of the verb, and that they thus evolved the Goidelic language. The next stage might 
similarly be supposed to be a mixing of the Brythons with the Goidels of the 
description just suggested, when it became the turn of the latter to be conquered, the 
result being that Brythonic emerged, having indirectly acquired some of the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Aboriginal inhabitants of Gaul, of Britain, or of both. ... But the 
linguistic conditions seem to us, it is needless to say, to postulate a pre-Celtic race 
whose language was characterizedby the chief peculiarities distinguishing Neo-Celtic 
from Gaulish. 


Basque is no longer mentioned now. This suggestion was not readily accepted, as follows 
e.g. from d'Arbois de Jubainville’s disbelief expressed in his review of Rhŷs & Jones's 
work". In his review d'Arbois de Jubainville does not discuss the appendix to Rhys & 


| Rhŷs 1890a, the same point is later studied by Pokorny, see below. 


!? Rhŷs 1884, p. 274. 

!! Rhys 1890b. 

12 We suppose that Rhŷs was responsible for the linguistic remarks in Rhŷs and Jones 1900, p. 22-23; 
this point was first raised by d'Arbois de Jubainville 1878, p. 249. 

D D'Arbois de Jubainville 1901, p. 123: "Suivant M. Rhys, l'usage néo-celtique de commencer la phrase 
par le verbe est d'origine préarienne. J'ouvre César, De Bello Gallico, et livre ler, c. 6, $ 1, je lis: Erant 
omnino itinera duo ........ " and further: "en français on commence par le sujet ...... En néo-celtique c'est 
toujours le verbe qui commence. Le phénomène est moderne, sans racines dans le passé comme le phénomène 
francais". And on the order Noun - Adjective: "En gallois et an irlandais on a aujourd'hui la régle qui veut que 
l'adjectif se place toujours après le nom; mais en vieil irlandais il en peut être autrement ... La règle actuelle 
est donc moderne, encore n'est-elle pas absolue, ... On cherche donc à tort, dans cette régle, une survivance 
d'une langue préaryenne". 
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Jones 1900 by Morris Jones, in which the character of this non-Indo-European 
substratum is studied more closely. 


3.2. John Morris-Jones'* 

John Morris-Jones's paper "Pre-Aryan Syntax in Insular Celtic"? was, as he 
himself remarked, based upon an original idea of Rhÿs’s". Earlier, he had already 
accepted this in his article on the Welsh language in the Encyclopedia Cambrensis", in 
which he held the Iberians, of Hamitic origin, responsible for the peculiar syntax of 
Insular Celtic: 


Paham y dywedwn mai’r uchod ydyw rheolau ’r Gymraeg ? Am mai hwy ydyw 
rheolau ’r iaith lafar trwy Gymru benbaladr. Hwy hefyd ydyw rheolau ’r iaith 
Wyddelig; a chan hyny, nis gall bod dadl nad hwy oedd rheolau Celtig Prydain. Y 
mae "n debyg mai effaith iaith yr Iberiaid cyn-Geltaidd ydynt. Hamitiaid oedd yr 
Iberiaid, a ddaethai o Affrica, ac yn wir, tybiwn y gellir dyfod o hyd i achos y 
rheolau hyn yn yr ieithoidd Hamitaidd. 

[Why do we say that the above are the rules of Welsh ? Because they are the rules 
of the spoken language through Wales in general. They are also the rules of the Irish 
language; and because of this, there can not be any doubt that they were the rules of 
the Celtic of Britain. It is likely that they result from the language of the pre-Celtic 
Iberians. The Iberians were Hamites, who had come from Africa, and truly, we 
suppose that it is possible we discovered the reason for these rules in the Hamitic 
languages.] 


These ideas were not readily accepted", although there were some supporters”. Johnson 
scathingly remarks in 1904”: 


Having lived for a decade and more amid Coptic, Nubian, Semitic and Turanian 
speech, I can soothly swear that I found nothing Celtic among them, though I had 
eye and ear ever open, and though I spoke Welsh before any other tongue as a child, 
and continue to speak it, 


14 On Morris-Jones (1864 - 1929), cf. e.g. Thomas Parry in: Biography 1959, pp. 668 - 669, Jarman 1965, 
J.T. Jones 1965, J.G. Jones 1965, Parry 1972, James 1987; cf. also Stephens 1986, pp. 414-415; for a 
bibliography cf. Walters 1986. 

> Morris Jones 1900. 

/ Morris Jones 1900, p. 617. 

!7 Morris Jones 1891, p. 67. 

n Apart from others, cf. also C.B. 1904. 


? Che. g. William Preece, in an article in which he relates Celtic and Egyptian culture, Preece, 1904; 
M. Maclennan, who makes light of Johnson article (Johnson 1904a), Maclennan 1904, on which Johnson 
replied in Johnson 1904b. 

? Johnson 1904a, p. 167. 
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and again’: 


Prof. Morris Jones, so modest and shy in company, so fierce on paper. 


Although Morris Jones replied quite strongly”: 


. my paper .. deals with syntax only. What is to be thought of a man who in the 
face of this pretends that the paper mainly consists of absurd etymologies ? ... he 
even pretends to trace this puerile philology to its source ... Thus he not only invents 
the heresy, but invents a history of it, 


he seems to have been disappointed by the reactions in the scholarly world, as is clear 
from the letter he wrote to K. Meyer when he found that Meyer also disapproved of his 
theory”, and it is perhaps also this disappointment which induced him not to tackle the 
problem again. Not until more than sixty years after the publication of his paper has his 
work been seriously dealt with by one of the adversaries of his theory, viz. Greene 
1966”: 


It will be clear, I think, that there is at the moment no consensus of opinion amongst 
those who seek to explain the peculiarities of insular Celtic by linguistic interaction, 
on the one side, or between them and those who prefer to work within the framework 
of Indo-European development; what must not be overlooked is that the studies 
begun by Morris Jones, even though they failed to reach the conclusion envisaged by 
him, have had a profound effect on our understanding of insular Celtic, and that any 
scholar who neglects them does so at his peril. 


The basic reasoning of Morris Jones is the following”: 


The syntax of Welsh and Irish differs in some important respects from that of the 
languages belonging to the other branches of the Aryan family. Professor Rhys 
suggested many years ago that these peculiarities are due to the influence of a pre- 
Aryan language .... The neo-Celtic languages, then, which are Aryan in vocabulary, 
and largely non-Aryan in idiom, appear to be the acquired Aryan speech of a 
population originally speaking a non-Aryan language”. 


Morris Jones relates this linguistic notion to the nineteenth-century historical and 


?! Id. ibid., p. 168. 

? Morris Jones 1904, p. 277. 

? For this letter, cf. Greene 1966, pp. 129-130. 
*4 Greene 1966, p. 132. 

25 Morris Jones 1900, p. 617. 
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anthropological supposition that the non-Celtic inhabitants of Britain were probably 
related to the ancient Iberians?, who themselves, according to some authorities, 
originated from North Africa. If these suppositions are correct, then the syntax of island 
Celtic must be related to the syntax of old Egyptian and Berber. The following points 
in which Welsh and old Egyptian may be compared are discussed: 
1 the order of words in the sentence”, and the order modified - modifier” 
2 personal suffixes”, 
3 periphrastic conjugation”, 
4 the similar use of the prepositions yn in Welsh and m in Egyptian. 
The same points of comparability between Welsh and Berber are mentioned", followed 
by several more: 
5 the construction of relative clauses in which the antecedent is governed by a 
preposition’, 
6 nominal clauses’*, 
7 a negation made up of two elements”, 
8 phrases with numerals**. 
Most of these points will be taken up again in the following chapters. 
Some authors between the two wars took up these ideas", the most important of them 
being Julius Pokorny. 


3.3. Julius Pokorny ** 

During the years 1927 - 1930 Pokorny published a series of articles under the title 'Das 
nicht-indogermanische Substrat im Inselkeltischen"?, in which he sketched the many 
typological correspondences between insular Celtic and Afro-Asiatic. After the second 


°° Cf e.g. Rhys 1884, p. 265f. 

27 Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 619-620. 

Morris-Jones 1900, p. 620. 

2? Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 620-624. 

Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 624-627. 

?! Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 627-630. 

Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 631-637. 

33 Morris-Jones 1900, p. 637. 

?^ Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 637-638. 

°° Morris-Jones 1900, p. 638. 

36 Morris-Jones 1900, p. 638. 

Apart from a few authors mentioned below sub 3.6, cf. also Preece 1904, who follows both Rhys and 

Morris Jones, stressing the special relationship between Welsh and Old Egyptian, and also between Welsh 

institutions and Old Egyptian practices. 
?* On Julius Pokorny (1887 - 1970), cf. Wagner 1972; for a bibliography of his works, cf. Schmeja 1967. 
id Pokorny 1927. 
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World War he repeatedly returned to the same subject“. It is impractical to repeat 
everything Pokorny studied in these articles, but to give at least some idea of the wide 
range of linguistic facts covered by Pokorny, we just give a short survey of their 
contents: 

the substratum theory, 

the archaeological, anthropological and ethnological viewpoint, 

typological character of Irish, 

word-group accentuation, 

concrete rather than abstract concepts, 

use of the adjective, 

syntax of the noun, a) genetive b) absolute nominative, c) dative, d) accusative, 
personal pronoun. 

As Pokorny was mainly concerned with Irish, he will not be quoted much in the next 
chapters, although he was one of the most important advocates of a substratum 
originating from Africa and the Mediterranean area. Many of the subjects he commented 
upon will be discussed, however, in the following chapters. One point we want to 
mention here is the first subject in the survey. Pokorny's conception of a substratum is 
in agreement with generally accepted views on this type of linguistic change, apart, 
perhaps, from his insistence on the fact that the influence of the substratum may appear 
only in a later stadium of development of the conquering tongue. In our view this is an 
important point, as it explains why several features only appear late in the attested Celtic 
languages, when the substratum language itself is no longer attested. A similar view of 
substratum influence in the area of phonology was expressed by Delattre“. 

There are some serious objections to be made against his reasoning on other points, 
the most important being that Pokorny indiscriminately used material taken from Afro- 
Asiatic languages alongside material from non-related African languages, Basque and 
even Caucasian languages". Still we are convinced that the resemblances cited are so 
manifold that even these objections will not enable the diligent reader to dismiss 
Pokorny's thesis without further consideration. This, however, was the fate of his 
substratum theory, although on other points he was, of course, more successful. Apart 
from some occasional remarks by different authors", his work was taken on by his pupil 
Heinrich Wagner. 


o0 unu NN A LON = 


Pokorny 1949, 1951, 1955a, b , 1959, 1964. 
For a summary, see Jongeling 1995. 

42 Delattre 1970, p. 482. 

? Cf. Jongeling 1995. 


Cf. e.g. Preusler 1938, in his article on Celtic influence on English; Hartmann 1954, who supposes 
influence of the megalithic culture on several European languages, like Celtic and Latin. 
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3.4. Heinrich Wagner * 

Wagner, in an article dating from 1958%, points to several contacts between Indo- 
European and Semitic languages in the Mediterranean area. In 1959 followed his 
substantial study on the verb in insular Celtic, which did not gain much acceptance 
either, as is shown in the reviews by e.g. W.P. Schmidt, and K. H. Schmidt, although 
some positive reviews also appeared. This study is dedicated to 'meinen verehrten 
Lehrern und Freunden Julius Pokorny und Ernst Lewy’ (Pokorny was mentioned above, 
Lewy was influential because of his important study on the typology of European 
languages that appeared in 1942). It includes an elaborate and interesting study 
(recognized as such by several reviewers) of the verbal system of modern Irish, Welsh 
and shorter remarks on the verb in Scottish Gaelic, Manx, Cornish and some remarks on 
the verb in modern English and Anglo-Irish; this is followed by a chapter on the 
historical development of the British verbal system (as well as the English one); then 
Wagner presents his reader a third part of his study under the title "Die sprachgeo- 
graphische Stellung des britischen Verbums"*?. 

In the first place Wagner points to what he calls the polysynthetic character of the 
Irish verbal forms. These do not only comprise preverbs and personal endings, indication 
of time and mood, but they may also contain pronominal objects (in the form of infixes 
or suffixes), relative infixes or endings, adverbs (in the form of prefixes) and particles 
(demonstrative elements for emphasis). The pronominal object is expressed by means of 
an infix in compound verbal forms, otherwise suffixes are used. The infixed forms are 
far more numerous. The same, according to Wagner, can be said of the verbal forms in 
Berber. Related, but slightly different, Wagner assesses the verbal forms of French, with 
infixed object pronouns (a situation he also compares to the well known construction of 
S + rel. particle + verbal form in the so called mixed sentence in e.g. Welsh, a 
construction more formalized in Breton). Afterwards he returned to the subject of the 
substratum in Insular Celtic^*. 

Even so, the substratum theory as an explanation of the special position of Insular 
Celtic met with reserve or hostility, cf. e.g. Watkins”: 


"This ... coupled with certain peculiar syntactical traits of the Celtic verb, have led 
certain scholars, such as J. Pokorny, E. Lewy, H. Hartmann, and H. Wagner, to a 
variety of hypotheses of the presence of sundry ill-defined non-Indo-European 
substrata in Celtic, particularly on the shadowy elfin-populated Emerald Isle". 


45 On Heinrich Wagner (1923-1988), cf. Evans 1989, Mac Mathúna 1989, Schmidt 1989. 
Wagner 1958. 

^? Oc. pp. 152-240. 

^5 Wagner 1970, 1987. 

? Watkins 1962, p. 1. 
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For the study of the history of Celtic linguistics it may be interesting to note that several 
of the more outspoken advocates of the substratum explanation of the character of Insular 
Celtic are no natives of one of the Celtic countries (as against the situation in earlier 
times). 


3.5. G.B. Adams 

G. B. Adams has expressed his interest in our subject several times. He gave a useful 
survey of his opinions in 1980. Adams begins with a short review of Morris-Jones 1900 
and Pokorny 1927, stating that both only discussed syntactical comparisons ^". He then 
points to the theory of Mukarovsky, who explains the lexical similarities between Fulani 
and Basque as the result of substratal influence of a language group that apparently split 
into two, partly going south and influencing Fulani, partly going north and influencing 
languages on the Iberian Peninsula. This language group is also recognized by Wagner, 
who supposes influence in Western Europe on Indo-European and in Africa on Afro- 
Asiatic languages. After this Adams sums up the different archeological strata recognized 
in Ireland and tries to relate these strata to linguistic realities. For the Mesolithic period 
this is virtually impossible. The neolithic inhabitants of Ireland came from the Western 
Mediterranean?!, 


there are three possible language types that they could have spoken: (1) a language 
of the Eurafrican type, now everywhere extinct and discernible oniy through chance 
survivals in western Romance, Basque, Berber, and possibly Fulani; (2) a language 
of Proto-Berber type; and (3) a language of Proto-Basque type. ... whether in fact 
speakers of all three of these languages ever reached these islands, or of only two or 
only one of them, is a matter on which no final decision can yet be made. 


Then, Adams adds, two further language types must be reckoned with, firstly North-West 
Semitic, as we know of Phoenicians reaching the British Isles in their search for metal. 
But we do not know whether these people occasionally came and went again or whether 
they settled in such numbers that their language could make some impact on their 
environment. In the second place it may be supposed that the immigrants who came to 
the British Isles in the Middle Bronze Age where not Celtic speaking, but at that time 
the difference between their language and proto-Celtic may have been very limited 
indeed. 

One more of these languages may be supposed to have survived at least up to the 
period of rapid change, in both I; ish and British, during the 4th to the 6th centuries and 
these changes may be attributed to their influence. 

Adams proceeds with seven general points in which he compares Irish, Welsh, 


°° Adams 1980, p. 46-47. 


5! Ibid. p. 51. 
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Basque and Berber, viz. 1) the relative frequency of monosyllabic versus dissyllabic or 
longer words; 2) the vowel system; 3) whether long and short vowels are distinguished; 
4) acceptability of diphthongs; 5) the stress system; 6) range of consonants; 7) 
consonant-clusters. 

It is interesting to see how Adams is working in the tradition of Rhŷs. Like Rhys he 
tries to establish a relation between the historical facts, mainly archeological, and the 
linguistic changes that befell the languages spoken on the British Isles. 


3.6. Other studies on the substratum in the British Isles or comparisons of Celtic and 
Afro-Asiatic 

Apart from several unscientific publications"? perpetuating ideas dismissed a long time 
ago, several authors have given shorter contributions to the discussion on the possible 
non-Indo-European substratum in the British Isles. 


3.6.1. Jonathan Ceredig Davies ? 

In a curious publication, of which according to its title page only 22 copies were 
privately printed by the author“, Welsh is compared to Persian, Arabic and sometimes 
other languages, among which Hebrew and Ancient Egyptian". Davies does not want to 
be bothered by problems of historical relationship to the Indo-European languages on the 
one hand and the Semitic ones on the other, and he supposes that the Celts lived 
somewhere in the Irag/Iran area before coming to Western Europe”: 


| am inclined to believe that in the remote past, our ancestors the Celts had a 
kingdom somewhere in this part of Asia, and that their territory even included a part 


5 cf, e.g. Stuart 1988, who reads the oldest Egyptian inscriptions as if they were written in modern 


Welsh, to prove that Welsh is the "parent tongue" (p. 3); he points to Morris-Jones when he remarks: "An 
addendum to Rhys’s "Welsh People" by one of our leading grammarians, Morris Jones, is a comparative 
analysis of the Welsh and Egyptian languages in which he shows that the syntax of the two languages is very 
closely related, if not exactly the same". Cf. further Ali & Ali 1994, p. 168, where the same relationship is 
defended; the authors maintain that the closest relationship is to be found between Welsh and Egyptian, pp. 
168-170; at the same time Punic and Irish are found to be closely related, cf. pp. 173-177, where also a 
completely erroneous explanation of the Punic words from Plaute's Poenulus as an Irish text (a modern Irish 
one !!) is given (repeated verbatim in Ali & Ali 1995, pp. 100-104), taken from Vallancey 1772. Also their 
other remarks are completely based on older literature, leaning heavily on Rhys's anthropological remarks. 

? On Jonathan Ceredig Davies (1859-1932), cf. e.g. William Williams in: Biography 1959, p. 142, cf. 
also Stephens 1986, p. 133. 

ER According to William Williams in: Biography 1959, p. 142, this work was reprinted in the same year 
by the author on his private press in "Life, travels, and reminiscence of Jonathan Ceredig Davies’, Llandewi 
Brefi 1927. 

55 Davies 1927. 

56 Davies 1927, p. [12], according to the pagination in one of the copies in the NLW; in his book, which 
contains 48 originally unnumbered pages, Davies refers several times to remarks elsewhere in the book, always 
mentioning pagenumbers above 350, which means that this publication was meant as part of a larger work. 
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of Babylonia. Evidence of language makes it quite clear that they were surrounded 
by both Aryan and Semitic tribes. In the present day are many who classify the 
Celtic dialect as a branch of Aryan; whilst others regard is as partly Aryan, and 
partly Semitic. 

One thing is certain. The Welsh language, the grand old language of the Druids, is 
most ancient, and no other language throws so much light on the connection between 
the Aryan and the Semitic families of languages; that in reality, both are of the same 
root. 


In spite of these programmatic remarks Davies does not seem to have formulated his 
theory of the relationship mentioned. 


3.6.2. F. von den Velden 

Von den Velden is one of the few authors who do not seem to see the important 
difference between lexical and syntactical similarities. In his contribution” in which he 
discusses the connection between Celtic and North African languages, he only mentions 
lexical points of contact. He then remarks that Pokorny and he reach the same conclusion 
along different ways, which, to say the least, seems highly doubtful. 


3.6.3. William Ross Lansberg 

In 1940 Lansberg published a few remarks on the Mediterranean substratum in Celtic”. 
It was meant as a supplement to Pokorny's extensive treatment of the problem, and 
Lansberg therefore remains within the confines of syntax. Lansberg gives several 
parallels of Celtic (and French where it seems to reflect the Gaulish substratum) to Old 
Egyptian. 


3.6.4. Steve Hewitt 

Hewitt does not belong in this survey strictly speaking, as he did not work on Welsh but 
Breton. His contribution to the typological comparison of Celtic and Semitic’ is 
important. As we want to do in the following few chapters Hewitt compares two 
languages, in his case Breton and Arabic, and his interest is also mainly typological, 
working more or less in the tradition of Morris-Jones. The comparisons and conclusions 
of Hewitt partly coincide with our own, and where appropriate we will point to his 
contribution in the following chapters. 


3.6.5. Robert D. Borsley 


d Von den Velden 1933. 
38 Lansberg 1940. 
5 Hewitt, 1985. 
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Borsley compares Welsh and Syrian Arabic?" without reference to earlier comparisons. 
In his study, in which the aim is strictly typological, he describes differences and 
similarities between the two languages mentioned within the framework of the head- 
driven phrase structure grammar. The points of similarity he discusses are: verb-initial 
clauses, subject-initial clauses, nominal phrases in which the logical subject follows the 
noun and precedes any complements, the use of clitics. He also points to some 
differences, viz. that Welsh has no finite subject-initial clauses, and the behaviour of 
clitics. 


3.7. Orin D. Gensler 

The study of Gensler®' is first of all a very felicitous conclusion to the discussion during 
this century on the question whether a substratum influenced insular Celtic in the first 
place, and whether this substratum, if it existed, could in reason be connected to the 
Afro-Asiatic languages or not. After his expositions it will be very difficult indeed to 
answer these question in the negative. At the same time we think that his book will lead 
to a deeper insight in the character of the substratum and its roots. 

After an introductory chapter, Gensler reviews the history of the problem”. He then 
presents the features on which his comparison will be based®, quite a number of them 
coinciding with the points of comparison between Welsh and Hebrew discussed by 
Davies“ in the 17th century, of course. In the chapters four to six Gensler then studies 
some 70 languages, including 12 languages from the Celtic and the Afro-Asiatic family”, 
to find how the features combining Insular Celtic and Afro-Asiatic are distributed among 
the languages of the world. His conclusion is that Celtic and Afro-Asiatic have more 
features in common than statistically is to be expected, especially many exotic features. 
In chapter six not only the scores for the different features per language are discussed 
but also the relative importance of the features, based on the correct principle that a 
feature that is found in all the world's languages can hardly be used to prove a relation 
between two language families, but an exclusive (exotic) feature is, of course, a strong 
indication of the such a relation. 

Gensler's conclusion is that only contact in the prehistoric period may explain this 
situation. Although there are some points in which we do not agree with Gensler, 
especially his insistence on a strong relation with West-African languages, his argument 
is sound and systematic. 


se Borsley 1995. 


Gensler 1993. 

62 Gensler 1993, pp. 47-191. 

$3 Gensler 1993, pp. 192-250, cf. also supra sub 1.3. 
64 Cf 2.1.1. 

65 Gensler 1993, pp. 263-269. 
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3.8. Conclusion 

After the studies of Morris-Jones, Pokorny, Wagner and Gensler it seems impossible to 
deny the special links between Insular Celtic and Afro-Asiatic. Although the character 
of the link is still a subject of discussion it will be difficult to content oneself with a 
remark like the following one of Bednarczuk, concluding an article on the typological 
characterization of the Celtic languages”: 


On the comparative Indo-European, one can see striking differences between Celtic 
and the other languages of this family. It is difficult to find reasons for this 
divergence. It seems, however, that while investigating this problem one should take 
into consideration (according to the opinions of J. Rhys, J. Pokorny, A. Sommerfelt, 
E. Lewy, H. Wagner) the possibility of a non-Indo-European substratum. 
Nevertheless we should remember that typological similarities alone (without the 
material coincidences) cannot be a proof either of the genetic relationship or of the 
foreign influence. 


A relationship between two languages or language groups may be distilled from 
typological linguistic material alone, without any corroboration from elsewhere, as long 
as the method used is sound. 


$6 Bednarczuk 1985, p. 13. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE FUNDAMENTAL VSO ORDER 


4.1. The basic order 
Both in Welsh and Hebrew the order of basic elements in a clause is: Verb - Subject - 
Object; for Welsh, cf. [1] and [2]. 


[1]  prynodd y ffermwr geffyl ddoe 
bought the farmer horse yesterday 
the farmer bought a horse yesterday 


[2] a chymerodd Abram ei wraig Sarai 
and took Abram his wife Sarai 
and Abram took Sarai, his wife Gen xii 5. 


Welsh is described as such by most grammarians, e.g. Anwyl', Williams’, Thorne’, 
King‘, Thomas’, and cf. also Gensler$. For Hebrew, cf. [3]. 


[3] wa-  yyiqqah °abram ?et | $àray 7510 
and took Abram OBJ Sarai his wife 
and Abram took Sarai, his wife Gen xii 5. 


Many grammars of classical Hebrew favour this description, cf. e.g. Ewald", Meyer?, 
Williams?. Some find a psychological explanation for this order, as e.g. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch”: 


In the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action which 
proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accordingly the verb naturally 


! Anwyl 1914, pp. 82, 89. 


? Williams 1980, p. 167: The normal order of the simple sentence in Welsh is verb + subject + object 
+ extension of the predicate. 


3 Thorne 1993, p. 368: The verb precedes the subject and may be preceded by a particle. 


: King 1993, p. 21: Welsh shares with all the other Celtic languages one striking aspect of sentence 
structure that sets it apart from other European languages: the verb occupies the first main position in neutral 
sentences, with the subject following. 


? Thomas 1996, p. 401. 

 Gensler 1993, pp. 202-203 a.e. 

7 Bwald 1838, p. 345. 

* Meyer 1972, p. 10. 

? williams 1967, p. 96. 

10 Gesenius-Kautzsch 1910, p. 455, § 142a. 
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precedes ... 
This explanation is also found with Davidson’: 


In the verbal sentence the idea expressed by the verb is the emphatic element, and 
in ordinary calm discourse the order is - pred., subj. 


This feature has figured prominently in discussions on language typology since 
Greenberg's remarks on word order in the sixties". 


4.1.1. VO versus VSO 

It has been argued that the relevant order in the main clause should not be described as 
a tripartite division but as a bipartite one, only considering the order of verb and object. 
As such, this seems to be an incorrect statement, as is shown by the important 
difference between Classical Hebrew on the one hand and Modern Hebrew on the other, 
Classical Hebrew being a VSO language while Modern Hebrew is a SVO language". 
The statement, of course, has some relevance, because of the relationship between the 
order VO / OV and the order of Modified - Modifier / Modifier - Modified". It may 
be instructive to consider the order of V, S and O in different situations". 

Apart from this, there is no reason to suppose that in every language the basic order 
may be described in these terms. It is attractive to suppose that the exact place in the 
clause may also be a possible ordering argument, as has been supposed e.g. for Gaulish, 
where the verb in many instances seems to take the second position in a clause". 


4.1.2. Welsh regarded as a SVO language 
Although most authors accept that Welsh should be described as a VSO-language, there 
are some who take another stand, cf. e.g. Sproat": 


I would like to consider an approach to surface word order in VSO languages which 
I shall refer to as the SVO analysis. The claim of this analysis is that the apparently 
flat VSO surface structure is derived from an underlying configurational structure 
possessing a VP, by a rule of V-fronting. The term SVO analysis seems appropriate 


!! Davidson 1901, p. 146, 8 105. 

rs Greenberg 1966. 

13 Cf. e.g. Glinert 1994, p. 3. 

"DE e.g. Dryer 1991. 

i5 Thus VO (in SVO, VOS) and V-O (in VSO), OV (in SOV, OVS) and O-V (in OSV), and also of SV 
(in SVO, OSV) and S-V (in SOV), VS (in OVS, VSO) and V-S (in VOS) and SO (in SOV, VSO) and S-O 
(in SVO), OS (in OSV, VOS) and O-S (in OVS); cf. also Payne 1990, pp. 16-21. 

16 Cf. Koch 1985, especially pp. 276ff. 

L Sproat 1985, p. 173. 
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since it is to be claimed that the V-fronting rule (or what motivates its occurrence) 
is the only difference between VSO languages and SVO languages. 


Sproat’? supposes that Welsh, and VSO languages in general, are best explained as a 
subtype of SVO, in which an extra rule occasioning V-fronting is operative. Basic points 
for Sproat are: a) the fact that the V-fronting rule explains why VSO languages are 
much rarer than SVO languages, and b) the observation that all languages with dominant 
VSO order have SVO as an alternative or as the only alternative basic order. As far 
as we can see the most important part for us in his discussion is the question whether 
the fact that the verbal constituent of a clause may be interrupted by another element, 
viz. the subject, is reason to suppose that the V-fronting rule is the best way to describe 
word order in Welsh. First Sproat argues that in the well-known construction AUX NP 
PT VN NP, as in 


[4] | Y mae y dyn yn gweld y ferch 
is the man to see the girl 
AUX NP PT | VN NP 
The man sees the girl 


the group PT VN NP forms one constituent. His argument is based on cleft clauses. In 
these clauses only one constituent may move to a place preceding the verb, cf. the 
following examples given by Sproat: 


[5] Rhoddodd y dyn y fon i r ci 
Gave the man the stick to the dog 


[6] Y ffon a rhoddodd y dyn i r ci 
The stick PRT gave the man to the dog 


[7] * Y fon i r ci a/y rhoddodd y dyn 
The stick to the dog PRT gave the man 


[8] Y mae Y dyn wedi gweld y cl 
is the man after tosee the dog 


[9] Wedi gweld y ci y mae 'r dyn 
After to see the dog is the man. 


It follows that elements like wedi gweld y ci and yn gweld y ferch form only one 


1$ Sproat 1985. 
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constituent”. Of course Sproat is correct on this point although, as far as we can see, 
it does not mean more than what in old-fashioned terminology might be described as a 
problem of hierarchical relationship: the logical object of the verbal noun is first 
connected to the verbal noun in question and this combination as a whole is preceded 
by a preposition”. Next Sproat argues that this constituent is a VP or sometimes S (or 
S). The equation of this constituent with a PP founders on the fact that according to 
Sproat yn introducing the verbal noun is not a preposition. Two reasons for this 
assumption are given?', viz. the preposition yn prompts another mutation and yn is 
dropped when the constituent is fronted: 


[10] Ymae "r dyn yn gweld y ci 
is the man PT to see the dog 


[11] Gweld y ci y mae ’r dyn 
to see the dog is the man. 


The difference between the preposition yn ("in") and yn introducing a verbal noun is 
perhaps better explained as an indication of the existence of different prepositions yn, 
considering that even Sproat concedes that the other elements introducing verbal nouns 
(wedi, ar, heb) are prepositions. The different behaviour, yn may be dropped when the 
constituent introduced by it is fronted, while the other elements remain, is of course to 
be related to the informational component extant in these prepositions. Apart from 
relating a verbal noun to a preceding auxiliary, wedi, ar, heb also convey some 
aspectual information, which yr does not. When the verbal noun is fronted the relation 
with the auxiliary changes, the aspectual information still being necessary, however, and 
therefore wedi, ar, heb remain, while yn is absent. Yn, of course, is not dropped, as it 
has never been there in whatever other stage of the language. The type of relation 
between verbal noun and logical object need not detain us here”. 

It seems that the solution advocated by Sproat, following Emonds”, is not necessary. 
Explaining VSO order as SVO + V-fronting implies that for the rest both categories are 
comparable, whereas several systematic differences occur, one of the more important 
being the order modified - modifier in VSO languages against modifier - modified in 
many SVO languages. The relationship between the VSO and SVO types may be 
described perhaps in terms of a hierarchic relationship, which does not necessarily 


I? Sproat 1985, pp. 176-179. 

[prep. [verbal noun - logical object]] rather than [[prep. - verbal noun] logical object]. 

21 Sproat 1985, pp. 179-183. 

The reasoning seems to be problematic. The fact that logical objects are historically in a genetive case 


points to the explanation of a noun phrase for these constituents, cf. Sproat 1985 p. 186: °... their assignment 
of genitive case to their objects; this, I would claim, is simply a marked fact about the language”. 


?3 Emonds 1981. 
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predict anything (or much) of the other characteristics of a language. 

It is also important to bear in mind that, when we are correct in supposing a 
substratum, the influence of the substratum language may have resulted in constructions 
that are not in line with some pure type. 

Another line of reasoning is followed by Raney^. She argues that the synthetic 
tenses tend to disappear in Welsh, being replaced by auxiliaries combined with verbal 
noun. These elements are normally ordered: Aux - S - [PT] - VerbNoun. Accepting that 
the main verbal content is to be found in the verbal noun, Raney remarks”: 


There is not room in the present paper to explore the interesting question of possible 
main-verb status for auxiliaries. We will leave the question unanswered, but note 
that Welsh is syntactically a VSO language, but semantically often SVO. 


Raney supposes this drift from VSO to SVO to be caused, among other factors, by 
contact with the SVO language English. This, of course, leaves unexplained the SVO 
character (according to Raney) of Middle Welsh. 


4.1.3. Classical Hebrew a SVO language ? 

As remarked previously, there is not much discussion on the question whether Biblical 
Hebrew is a verb-first language. The only classical grammar of Biblical Hebrew taking 
a different stand is the one by Joiion”: 


L'ordre des mots dans la proposition verbale ... est normalement: Sujet - Verbe. 


However, Joüon directly detracts a little by pointing out that this is mainly to be found 
in clauses not introduced by a particle, while clauses introduced by any particle 
normally have the order V - S. He quotes the following examples as proof for the S - 
V order in clauses without introductory particle: 


[17] 7% haya 
man was 
There was a man Job i 1. 


[18] ha bäqär häyü horasét 
the cattle were plowing 
The cattle were plowing Job 1 14. 


^^ Raney 1984, p. 47ff. 

25 Ibid. p. 51. 

26 In Muraoka 1991, a revised English edition of Joüon's grammar, this view has been left, cf. ibid. p. 
579: the statistically dominant and unmarked word-order in the verbal clause is: Verb - Subject; for other, 
mainly older literature describing Classical Hebrew as a SVO language, see Bergen 1986, pp. 3-7. 
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[19] ?e$  ‘olohim  nàfolà 
fire God fell 


The fire of God fell Job i 16. 
[20] kasdim sami 

Chaldeans put 

The Chaldeans put up ... Job i 17. 


Several remarks may be made already at this point. The first example should be studied 
in connection with the rest of the verse: 


[21] 55 haya bə- eres “us iyydb  Femo wa haya hā- 
man Was in land Uz Job his name and was the 
s ha hi tām wa yásàr 


man the that blameless and upright 
There was a man in the land of Uz whose name was Job, and that man was 
blameless and upright. 


The use of a nominal clause following the first clause (?iyyob amo, his name was Job) 
may be an indication that the first two clauses are of a nominal type, used to introduce 
a new topic. On the other hand one may suspect that the chiastic relation between 775 
haya and haya hà-?^i$ should also be taken into account when deciding about the 
importance of the order of the first elements in this verse. 

The other examples from the first chapter of Job are direct speech meant to convey 
the impression of great agitation from the speaker to which end a clause construction 
is used, which is 'not unmarked'. 

The examples from poetic texts need not be discussed, as the syntax of poetry differs 
decidedly from that of prose, and is not discussed at this moment. 

[22] yyy ?àmar 
the Lord spoke i K viii 12. 


These are the first words spoken by Solomon at the moment the newly built temple fills 
with smoke when the priests have brought the ark of the Lord inside. The place of the 
name of the Lord is best explained as emphatic. Mutatis mutandis the same explanation 
holds for the following clause: 


[23] hà ‘am ha- ze ?ümorü 
the people the this say 
This people says Hagg i 2. 


Further Joüon quotes from Genesis xxvi 2 a clause apparently beginning with the 
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subject, without noting, however, that this clause follows the construction: ?éle toladót 
.. (this is the history of .."), which occurs several times, mainly in Genesis and always 
followed by a nominal element. Again in Numbers xxvii 3 he quotes ?àbinü met (our 
father has died’), without mentioning that the clause is an introduction to the question 
laid before Moses by the daughters of Zelophkhad. The main clause is only starting in 
verse 4 and the whole of the third verse is an explanation of the situation. 

So it seems that the clauses quoted by Joüon are not, as he thought, examples of the 
basic clause construction, but instances in which the normal order has been abandoned 
for special reasons. One of the reasons to accept VSO as the basic order is the fact, also 
accepted by Joüon, that unmarked clauses beginning with some form of wY 'and' have 
the order VSO. Only when a clause is marked (e.g. contrast, simultaneousness) the 
order is changed, in many instances to SVO. 


4.1.3.1. The problem of a verbal clause without verb first 

And old discussion in Hebrew grammar is the question whether a clause of the type 
SVO is to be explained as a simple clause in which the order of subject and verb has 
been inverted or as a compound nominal clause, in which the predicate consists of a 
verbal clause. For several reasons we keep to the rather old fashioned view that SVO- 
clauses in Classical Hebrew are best explained as compound nominal clauses”. 


4.2. Some remarks on the history of word order in Welsh 

Since the beginning of this century a great deal of discussion on word order in Celtic 
has appeared. For Welsh the appearance of the article "The Sentence in Welsh' by 
Henry Lewis? has been a landmark, triggering a new discussion on the different clause 
types, traditionally named? the verbal, the abnormal and the mixed sentence type in 
Welsh. Two questions play an important role in this discussion, the first one being the 
explanation of the internal development in Welsh and the other one the relation of the 
Insular Celtic situation to earlier phases of Celtic. The second point was first introduced 
by d'Arbois de Jubainville” in the last century, as pointed out by Mac Cana’!, and has 
been debated ever since, important contributions being Koch 1991, Isaac 1993. The 
other issue, in many instances related to the second one, has been discussed by e.g. Mac 
Cana 1973, Watkins 1978, Mac Cana 1980, 1991. Interesting is Fife and King 1991, 


27 See further chapter 7. 

? Lewis 1942. 

?? For the traditional description, cf. e.g. Williams 1980, pp. 165ff., Thorne 1993, pp. 368ff.; see also 
the important article Evans 19682. 

30 D'Arbois de Jubainville 1878, p. 249: Ainsi dans les inscriptions gauloises il n'y a pas d'exemple d'un 
verbe placé au commencement de la proposition. La loi qui dans les langues néo-celtiques donne ordinairement 
cette place au verbe, doit donc étre considerée comme moderne. 

31 Mac Cana 1973, p. 91 n. 3. 
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meant to end the discussion but mainly generating new discussion”. 


4.2.1. VSO order an innovation in Island Celtic 

As pointed out above d’Arbois de Jubainville”? was probably the first scholar to draw 
attention to the fact that Gaulish was not a VSO language. Although much new material 
on Continental Celtic has come to light since the beginning of this century, there is no 
reason to revise the opinion expressed by d'Arbois de Jubainville, cf. e.g. Schmidt’ s 
remark on word order in the Botorrita inscription”: 


Der archaische Charakter der Bronze von Botorrita zeigt sich syntaktisch in der 
B(asic) O(rder) OV. 


Schmidt differentiates within Continental Celtic, supposing the older situation to have 
been SOV*: 


[Gaulish innovations ...]: syntaktisch die Aufgabe der Basic Order SOV in der 
Mehrzahl der Inschriften; diese Wortstellung liegt noch in den keltiber. Iss. von 
Botorrita und Peñalba vor und läßt sich auch für eine archaische Periode des Goidel. 
wahrscheinlich machen. 


Ahlquist in a general remark also supposes a change from SOV to VSO in Insular 
Celtic?é. Instructive is also Koch’s chapter on the sentence in Gaulish”. He concludes 
that for Gaulish one has to suppose a situation in which the verb tends to take the 
second position in the clause. This point has been challenged by Isaac, who states that, 
according to him the Gaulish material may also be interpreted as pointing to a VSO- 
order in Gaulish?*: 


It can at least be observed that the Gaulish evidence is not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that the basic order there was verb-initial. 


It is for others to debate this question with Isaac, we only need to remark that it seems 
to us that his restriction to some material especially chosen to press his point docs not 
strengthen his position?, and we remain in the camp of those who suppose Gaulish to 


32 For an introduction to these problems, cf. also Evans 1990, especially pp. 167ff. 


33 D'Arbois de Jubainville 1878. 

* Schmidt 1977, p. 55. 

35 Schmidt 1986b, p. 163; cf. also e.g. Schmidt 1980, p. 188-189. 

36 Ahlquist 1990, p. 289. 

37 Koch 1985, pp. 152-207. 

38 Isaac 1996, p. 123. 

3? Isaac ibid.: ..... I have deliberately ignored those features which are consistent with a basic order 
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have been a non- VSO language. Even in case Gaulish, or some Gaulish dialect, will be 
found to have been SVO in character, this will not really change our point of view, as 
Celtiberic seems to be accepted as an OV language by most. 

The VSO character of Insular Celtic, therefore, is an innovation with regard to 
Gaulish. The relation of Gaulish to Insular Celtic on this point has been variously 
explained. Some scholars do their utmost to explain everything Celtic from Indo- 
European, whereas others have specially favoured the influence from outside the Indo- 
European domain. 


4.2.1.1. The internal Indo-European explanation 

An internal Indo-European explanation is favoured by K.H. Schmidt“, but without 
positive argumentation. Calvert Watkins, in his highly interesting article on the history 
of the syntax of the verbal complex in Old Irish*', uses the concept of univerbation as 
an explanation. For the direct predecessor of Old Irish he reconstructs the following 
clause types, all inherited from Indo-European (only treating of the position of 
P(reverb), E(nclitic) and V(erb), # indicating the clause boundary)“: 


Simple verb: (1) #V(BE)...# 
(2) #...V# 

Compounded verb: (3 #P(E)... V# 
(4) #...PV#® 


As can be easily seen, the only case in which the verbal complex is divided into two 
elements is (3). As a result of univerbation the type #P(E)V . . .# has emerged": 


The new system ZP(E)V . . .# then replaced not only the tmesis type (sc. type (3)), 
but the type of Bergin's Law 7 . . . PV# as well. It was more adaptable than the 
latter, in that it could accommodate object pronouns, enclitics ... The final 
consequence of the establishment of initial position in the sentence for the verbal 


SVO. 

40 Schmidt 1969, p. 122; cf. id. 1986, p. 209: The question of pre-Celtic substrates in Ireland and Britain 
was raised in 1900 by Morris Jones on the basis of a typological comparison between Egyptian and Welsh 
entitled ‘Pre-Aryan Syntax in Insular Celtic’. Among the arguments presented by Morris Jones were the Basic 
Word Order VSO and the conjugated prepositions. Although the discussion of different kinds of pre-IE 
substrates was resumed later on by scholars such as Pokorny, Lewy, Sommerfelt and Wagner, arguments 
based on mere structural features hardly suffice as proof of such substrate influence. If we disregard the 
problem of Pictish, we have no direct evidence of the supposed substrate languages of Ireland and Britain - 
nor, more specifically, any traces of word correspondences between replica and model. 

^! Watkins 1963, pp. 1-49, see especially p. 40. 

42 Ibid. p. 35. 

43 In case of verbs compounded with more than one preverb, P indicates the first preverb, in (3) and (4) 
V may stand for (P, . . )V. 

^ Ibid. p. 40-41. 
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complex P(E)V, is that the initial position of the simple verb, inherited from Indo- 
European as a semantically marked variant, now replaces the final position of the 
simple verb as the normal, unmarked type.... As a result only of the direction of the 
univerbation of P and V, Irish has gone from a language with the verb normally in 
clause-final position to one with the verbal complex almost universally in clause- 
initial position. 


We have made abstraction of the problem of the origin of the differentiation between 
abstract and conjunct form, an important issue in the history of the Irish verbal system 
and the different mutation patterns at the begin of the verbal form. Several authors have 
reconstructed an element -Vs- (V being a short front vowel), which behaved more or 
less like an enclitic object to account for the actual verbal formation?, where Watkins 
only reconstructed a juncture (a "zero-infix") between P and V/6. This results in a 
reconstruction of the following possibilities in V first clauses: 


Simple verb: #V-*es(-E) . ..# 
Compounded verb: #P,-*es(-E)(P, )V...# 


Wagner supposes this element to be the copula *is", which he relates to comparable 
constructions in Berber. This hypothesis is rejected by e.g. McCone with the words“: 


This, however, does not help us to explain how such a form came to be generalized 
in Insular Celtic, unless we adopt the questionable and unverifiable hypothesis of a 
Hamitic substratum in the British Isles. 


The only obvious flaw in the reasoning seems to be the absence of any indication as to 
what has triggered precisely this form of univerbation, supposing univerbation to be a 
necessary feature of the history of a given Indo-European language. Koch mainly 
accepts this type of reasoning. 


4.2.1.2. The explanation based on external influence 

Most authors mentioned in chapter three take special care to explain the VSO order in 
Insular Celtic as the result of external influence. Several try to integrate historical and 
anthropological material in their argumentation. This is especially important for Rhys 
and Pokorny, and to a lesser extent also for Wagner. Morris-Jones is mainly interested 
in the typological comparison of Insular Celtic with other VSO languages, although his 
conclusions have a historical component. It goes without saying that the explanation 


# Cf. e.g. McCone 1979, p. 3. 
46 Watkins 1963, p. 40. 

47 Wagner 1959, p. 167-168. 

^5 McCone 1979, p. 3 (note 16). 
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based on external influence should not be envisaged as one in contradiction with the 
internal development but rather as one explaining why the development went in a 
particular direction excluding other possibilities. In general one may state that the rapid 
changes preceding the distinct existence of the different Insular Celtic languages point 
to intensive language contact. | 


4.2.2. The development of the verbal clause in Welsh 

Lewis 1942 is the first to tackle the problem of the use of the so-called abnormal 
sentence (AS)? as the normal verbal clause type in Middle Welsh (for some 
descriptional references, cf. e.g. Roberts”). He argues that the loss of inflectional 
endings in British necessitated a more strict order of elements in the sentence. The verb- 
initial clause type is one of the possible IE variants, later favoured in Insular Celtic” 
(for this point, v. supra 4.2.1.1.). The most favoured type in MW however, is the AS. 
This construction is explained by Lewis as a continuation of an older order in which the 
verb could not be the first element in a sentence. The origin of the connecting element 
a is explained with recourse to the compound verbs, where a pronominal object is 
normally infixed between the two elements of the compound. In clauses with a simple 
verb accompanied by a pronominal object a meaningless particle a? was used to sustain 
the pronoun. The use of this particle was later extended also to clauses without 
pronominal object”. 


4.3. Some remarks on the history of word order in Hebrew 

The history of word order in Hebrew is less complicated than that of Welsh. The 
situation with regard to the VSO order is just opposite in both languages: original in 
Hebrew and secondary in Welsh, or at least British. 


4.3.1. VSO inherited from Proto-Semitic 
Almost everyone accepts that VSO is the basic order inherited from proto-Semitic and 
even earlier strata of the Afro-Asiatic languages, as both Old Egyptian™ and Berber” 


# This clause type consists of a nominal subject followed by a particle a + verbal clause; subject and 
finite verbal form agree with each other in number. 

39 Roberts 1971, p. xlvii. 

>! Cf. Lewis 1942, p. 269. 

52 This particle is normally explained as the relative particle, but some authors make a distinction, cf. 
e.g. Roberts 1971, p. xlvii: The part. a, identical in form and mutation with the rel. pronoun a....; a 
comparable problem occurs in the description of the element a introducing the circumstantial clause: 
conjunction or preposition ? see below sub 7.2.1.1. 

55 Lewis 1942, pp. 274f. 

54 This is the case in Old Egyptian even though the proto-Afroasiatic verbal system was mostly 
abandoned, cf. e.g. Diakonoff 1965, p. 80. 

BOE e.g. Penchoen 1973, p. 54. 
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exhibit the same basic order. The only Semitic language in which this order is lost 
very early is Akkadian. Most probably Akkadian became a verb-last language under 
sub- or adstratum influence of one or more languages, among which Sumerian”. In 
several other Semitic languages similar changes occurred. Also in the later stages of 
Punic a movement towards a situation in which the verb tends to find its place at the 
end of a clause is to be discerned”. In this case the overwhelming presence of Latin in 
Northern Africa is responsible. 


4.3.2. VSO order lost in later Hebrew 
In later Hebrew the order is normally SVO?. The beginnings of this change away from 
the traditional SVO order can already be found in Mishnaic Hebrew, therefore the SVO 
order in Modern Hebrew cannot be ascribed to influence of Indo-European languages. 
One of the factors contributing to this change is the reconstruction of the classical verbal 
system. In classical Hebrew there are two ways to form finite verbal forms, one with 
suffixed personal elements (the suffix conjugation), the other with prefixed and suffixed 
personal elements. The suffix conjugation represents, historically speaking, one 
conjugation. The other formation, however, represents several different conjugations, 
which are better recognized in some other Semitic languages. These conjugations were 
used in a aspectual system in which tense had only a limited place. In the period 
classical Hebrew was a living language this system was already disintegrating and in the 
period of Mishnaic Hebrew a new system emerges, in which we are left, apart from the 
suffix conjugation, with one prefix conjugation, extended by the use of the participle 
as a tense form. This new system is mainly a tense system in which the suffix 
conjugation indicates the past tense, the participle the present and the prefix conjugation 
the future tense. The use of the participle to indicate the present originates from the 
nominal clause in which the participle took the place of the predicate, a construction 
also possible in classical Hebrew, but not (yet) as a part of the verbal conjugation. One 
of the possible arrangements in a nominal clause is Subject - Predicate?. The moment 
this clause type was felt to be paradigmatically related to clauses with finite verbal 
forms of the prefix or suffix conjugation the whole system moving towards SV or VS 
was a possibility, which led to the basic order in later Hebrew being SVO. 

In several instances the difference between the present tense forms on the one hand 
and the prefix and suffix conjugations on the other are still to be found in modern 


56 This point is, of course, stressed by most of the authors mentioned is chapter 3. 


57 There are, however, some people who suppose that Akkadian has retained the original word order of 
Proto-Semitic, SOV, under influence of the SOV language Sumerian, while most other Semitic languages 
changed from SOV to VSO, cf. Haayer 1986, 77ff. 


Ber e.g. Jongeling 1989, pp. 370-371. 
"COE e.g. Berman 1978, pp. 139ff. and especially 151-152. 


99 Cf. below chapter 7: the order subject - predicate in the Hebrew nominal clause is mainly used for 
identification. 
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Hebrew. In those instances we find the influence of some nominal properties attached 
to the present tense forms as a result of its origin as a participle, cf. e.g in a relative 
construction: 


[24] ha  bahur še Cavad / yafavod kan 
the fellow | REL worked / will work here 


[25] ha  bahur ha  ‘oved kan 
the fellow the working here 
Or: 
[26] ha  bahur še Coved kan 
the fellow REL works here 
the fellow that worked/will work/works here 


The second formation for the present tense relative clause is now preferred at least in 
spoken modern Hebrew‘. A comparable move from the nominal to the verbal 
construction may be found in the use of the negation 'En, historically the negation in 
the nominal clause and still a possibility combined with the present tense, although there 
is a colloquial preference for /O, historically the negation used to negate single words, 
among which finite verbal forms”, cf. e.g: 


[27] dan lo Cavad |  yafavod kan 
Dan not worked / willwork here 


[28] ?en dan ‘oved kan // dan eno Coved kan 
NEG Dan works here // Dan NEG+PRO works here 
or: 
[29] dan lo Coved kan 
Dan not works here 
Dan didn’t / will not / doesn’t work here. 


4.4. Conclusion 

To sum up we may state that Welsh (and other Insular Celtic languages) went through 
a period of rapid change in the period preceding our oldest records. Following this 
period Welsh was a language with at least a strong tendency towards the VSO order, 
while the evidence of Continental Celtic points to a different situation for the previous 
period. Hebrew, on the other hand, is known to us in its classical form as a VS 
language, in which the basic order was inherited from the parent language. In the period 
following the bloom of Classical Hebrew literature, the number of speakers of the 


? Cf. Berman 1978, pp. 146-147, Glinert 1989, pp. 370-371. 
$^ Berman 1978, pp. 145-146, 152; cf. also Glinert 1989, pp. 294-295. 
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language being severely diminished through many political upheavals, Hebrew began 
to change from VSO to a language wavering between VSO and SVO. 


CHAPTER 5 


ORDER MODIFIED - MODIFIER 


5. Basic order: modified - modifier! 

The order of the modified element and its modifiers is an important point from a 
typological point of view. In many languages the order modified - modifier excludes the 
order modifier - modified. Irregularities on this point are mainly due to outside 
influence, and not the result of internal development. 

In both Hebrew and Welsh the basic order is modified - modifier, as exemplified in 
the following paragraphs. The relation between the order modified - modifier and the 
VSO order on sentence level (among others) is too well known since the study of 
Greenberg on word order universals? to need any further discussion. 


5.1. Noun - Adjective 
The basic order in both Welsh and Hebrew is Noun - Adjective?, cf. [1] and [2]. 


[i] à 1 gleddyf caled, mawr, a chadarn 


with his sword hard great and powerful 
[2] be-  harbo ha- qqašah we- ha- ggedolah we- 
with his sword the hard and the great and 


ha- | hazaqah 
the strong 
with his hard, great and strong sword Is xxvii 1. 


Note the difference between Hebrew and Welsh on the point of the repetition of the 
article; in Hebrew the construction is most easily explained as some sort of apposition: 
his sword, the hard one and the great one .... In several instances it has been argued 
that Hebrew does not possess real adjectives. The situation in Welsh is, of course, that 
of nouns followed by true adjectives. 


5.1.1. | Exceptions exhibiting the order Adjective - Noun 

Although the adjective in Welsh normally follows the noun it modifies, the other order 
is also possible. The two words are then connected in the same way as when they form 
a compound, the difference being the stress conditions (one main stress in a compound, 
both words stressed in the other case) ^, cf. [3], [4]. 


! Cf. also Gensler 1993, pp. 203-205 a.e. 

e Greenberg 1966. 

3 Cf. e.g. Evans 1946, p. 64, King 1993, p. 70, 
^ Evans 1946, p. 64f. 
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[3] galar mawr mawr alar 
grief great great grief 
a great grief 


[4] hên wr hénwr 
old man old-man 
an old man. 


Some adjectives normally precede their nouns: 


[5] prif principal, chief: prif ddinas principal town 
[6] gau false: gau broffwyd a false prophet 
[7] cryn considerable: cryn amser a considerable time. 


The plural adjectives uchelion, high, dirgelion, secret, cyfrinion, mystic, also precede 
the nouns they qualify. 

In other instances there is a difference in meaning according to the position of the 
adjective’: hen old$, resp. ancient; gwir genuine, resp. true; cam unjust resp. crooked; 
union exact, resp. straight; unig only, resp. lonely; priod proper, resp. married; 


[8] hen ŵr an old man cenedl hen an ancient nation 

[9] y gwir Ddiddanydd the true comforter hanes gwir a true story (true to 
fact) 

[10] cam farn wrong judgement ffon gam a crooked stick 

[11] yr union beth the exact thing y llwybr union the straight path 

[12] unig fab an only child mab unig a lonely child 

[13] ei briod waith his proper work gŵr priod a married man. 


In Classical Hebrew there is only one adjective that may precede or follow the noun it 

qualifies: rab, when it means many; when its meaning is great it always follows the 
7 

noun’: 


[14] rabbim  sayyadim 
many hunters Jer xvi 16. 


The origin of this construction, however, must probably be found in the way numerals 
are used and there is no reason to relate it in any way to the Welsh constructions just 


> Cf. Morris Jones 1913, p. 261f.., Evans 1946, p. 64f., Thorne 1993, p. 135. 
6 Note that hen follows a noun when it is modified by an adverb: gwraig hen iawn: a very old woman; 
gwr go hen: a rather old man. 


7 Cf. Joüon 1923, p. 435. 
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mentioned’. Further it should be noted that in Jer. xvi 16 the preceding rabbim is used 
in a chiastic construction: 


2 


[15] hinonï | Soleah lə- dawwágim | rabbim | na^um yyy wa- 
see I sending to fishermen many saying the Lord and 
digüm wə-  ?aheré  kén  Peslah lə- | rabbim 
they shall fish them and after that I shall send to many 
sayyädim wə-  sádüm ..... 
hunters and they shall hunt them 


Behold, I am sending for many fishers, says the Lord, and they shall catch them 
and afterwards I will send for many hunters, and they shall hunt them ... 


5.2. Noun - Demonstrative 
Both in Hebrew and Welsh the demonstrative is construed as an adjective, cf. e.g.: 


[16] y lances hon 


the girl this 
[17] ha- nnafərā ha-  zôt 
the girl the this 
this girl Ruth ii 5. 


Williams explains? "these pronouns can be used as substantives and as adjectives". 


There is of course a difference in the use of the article, which is repeated in Hebrew, 
as in the case of every other adjective, while in Welsh it is not. On this point one may, 
however, compare Phoenician, a Canaanite language closely related to Hebrew, in 
which the article is normally left out in a case like this!?: 


[18] A gbr z? 
the man this 
this man. 


This language also exhibits the combination of noun and demonstrative adjective without 
the use of the article!!: 


8 The use of mt, few, in modern Hebrew may give the impression that it may be used both before and 
after the noun it qualifies, but mr preceding the noun is the original substantive, cf. mf bnwt a small amount 
of girls, a few girls, whereas m^ following has developed to a normal adjective, bnwt mCtwt, girls few, a few 
girls, cf. Glinert 1989, p. 78, 89. 

? Williams 1980, p. 57. 

1 Friedrich-Róllig 1970, pp. 151-152, from where the examples were taken. 

ll Friedrich-Róllig, ibid. 
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[19] ?bnm 2p 
stones these 
these stones. 


5.3. Noun - "Genetive" 

When a noun is modified by another noun, the modifier follows the modified 
entity". The normal formation both in Welsh and Hebrew is juxtaposition of both 
elements?, with only for the second element the possibility of the use of the article", 
cf. 


[20] enw ’r dyn [N] 
name the man 
[21] šēm ha- is 
name the man 
the name of the man Ruth i 2. 


The semantic possibilities of this construction, both in Hebrew and in Welsh, are more 
or less the same as genetive-constructions in other Indo-European languages, cf. e.g.: 


1) indicating the relation of a possessor and the thing "possessed", or the thing 
belonging to something: 


[22] yn nhŷ y brenin 
in house the king 
[23] bə- bét ha-  mmelek 
in house the king 
in the king’s palace ii C xxiii 5. 


la) the possessor may be the author of the thing "possessed": 


[24] geiriau Lemwel 
words Lemuel 
[25] dibr lomi?el 
words Lemuel 
the words of Lemuel Prv xxxi 1. 


12 For Welsh, cf. e.g. Williams 1980, p. 31, Evans 1946, p. 242f., O Gealbháin 1991. 

3 Tt is interesting to note that G. H. Jones 1976, p. 36, in his Hebrew grammar, written in Welsh, uses 
English to explain this typical construction: ?yš ?/Aym ... Yn aml iawn fe gyfieithir yr ymadrodd à'r genidol 
yn Saesneg: a man of God. [most frequently the construction is to be translated like the genetive in English]. 

14 Cf. also Gensler 1993, pp. 217-223, who maintains that this is a special feature, which seems to us 
less probable, cf. constructions like "the king's house’ in which also the word representing the ’genetive” is 


connected to an article (cf. 'des konings huis’). 
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1b) the mutual relation of persons (in which the one named second is in most instances 
the more important one): 


[26] merch pwy 
daughter who 
[27] bat mī 
daughter who 
whose daughter? Gen xxiv 23. 


1c) the thing possessed may be a certain quality of the possessor: 


[28] cyfiawnder y cyfiawn 
righteousness the righteous one 


[29]  sidqat ha- | ssaddiq 
righteousness the  righteous-one 
the righteousness of the righteous one Ez xviii 20. 


2) the relation of something to the one from whom it originates: 


[30] dreth Moses 
tax Moses 
[31] masat moše 
tax Moses 
the tax imposed by Moses ii C xxiv 6. 


[32] cariad yr Arglwydd tuag at Israel 


love the Lord towards Israel 
[33] °ahabat yyy "et yisra?el 
love Lord towards Israel 
the love of the Lord towards Israel i R x 9. 
[34] dial yr Arglwydd 
vengeance the Lord 
[35]  niqmat yyy 
vengeance Lord 
the vengeance of the Lord (i.e. exacted by the Lord) Num xxxi 3. 


3) indication of a relationship in which the first element consists of, or is part of what 
is expressed in the second element: 


3a) indication of material 


I5 Cf. Evans 1946, p. 242, J 144a. 
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[36] allor pridd 
altar earth 

[37] mizbah adama 
altar earth 


an altar made of earth 


[38] Llestri arian 
vessels silver 
[39] kəlē kesep 
vessels silver 
silver vessels 


[40] gwialen haearn 
scepter iron 

[41] Sébet barzel 
scepter iron 
an iron scepter’® 


3b) indicating an inclusive relationship 


[42] dyfroedd y mór 
waters the sea 
the waters of the sea" 

[43] me ha- yam 
water the sea 
the water of the sea 


3c) indication of the class to which something belongs: 


[44] pabell fy  nhÿ 
tent my house 
[45] °ohel béti 
tent my house 
my tent house 


4) indication of logical object 
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Ex xx 24. 


iR x25. 


Ps ii 9. 


Ex xv 19. 


Ps cxxxii 3. 


16 Cf. on this combination also Rowland 1876, p. 143 (sub $ 441), who points to the two possibilities 
in Welsh: gwialen haearn and gwialen o haearn, comparing them to English: an iron scepter, and a scepter 


of iron. 
'7 Cf. also Evans 1946, p. 242. 
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[46] ofn y brenin 
fear the king 
[47] °émat melek 
fear king 
fear for the king Prv xx 2. 


4a) the second element, the logical object, is used to specify what is mentioned in the 
first element: 


[48]  seiri prennau, a seiri meini 
builders trees and builders stones 
[49] harasé “és wə- harasé eben 
builders wood and builders stone 
carpenters and masons iiS v 1l. 


4b) first element being a verbal noun: 
[50] canu can 
singing song 


the singing of a song, singing a song? 


5) the action indicated or implied in the first element causes what is indicated in the 
second element: 


[51] cosbedigaeth ein heddwch ni oedd arno ef 


punishment our peace us was upon him he 
[52]  müsar Solóménü Calaw 
punishment our peace upon him 
the punishment leading to our peace is upon him Is liii 5. 


6) a local relationship: 
6a) the second element indicates the goal of what is mentioned in the first element: 


[53] ffordd pren y bywyd 
way tree the life 
[54] derek “és ha-  hayyim 
way tree the life 
the way to the tree of life Gen iii 24. 


!5 Evans 1946, p. 242. 
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6b) indicating a locality which belongs to a greater geographical entity: 


[55] Gibea Benjamin 
[56] gib^at  binyämin 
Gibea in Benjamin i S xiii 2. 


7) the second element indicates the individual that belongs to the class mentioned in the 
first element: 


[57] afon  Euffrates 
river Euphrates 
[58] nəhar parat 
river Euphrates 
the river Euphrates Gen xv 18. 


[59] ar wlad yr Aifft 
over land the Egypt 
[60] ‘al eres misrayim 
over land Egypt 
over the land of Egypt Gen xli 45. 


8) in temporal expressions: 


[61] dydd lladdfa 
day slaughter 
[62] yom  heregaà 
day slaughter 
a day of slaughter, slaughter during a day Jer xii 3. 


cf. also the combination of amser followed by a verbal noun: 


[63] amser hau 
time sowing 
sowing time 

[64] amser medi 
time reaping” 
harvest time 


[65] bryd casglu T anifeiliaid 
time collecting the animals 
[66] lët  héasép hā- | miqne 


time being gathered the flock 


For these two examples, cf. Rowland 1876, p. 145. 
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the time for the animals to be gathered Gen xxix 7°. 


5.4. Noun - Relative Clause" 
The relative clause may be introduced by a marker of relativity, cf. e.g.: 


1) antecedent is dependent on a noun in the relative clause: 


[67] Duw Israel y daethost i geisio nodded dan ei adain [N] 
God Israel REL you-came to seek refuge under his wing 


[68] alohé  yisra°él ‘o$er bat lā-  hasôt tahat kanáfáw 
God Israel REL youcame to take refuge under his wings 
The God of Israel under whose wings you have come to take refuge 
Ruth ii 12. 


2) antecedent dependent on a preposition in the relative clause: 


[69] enw y gwr y gweithiais gydag ef heddiw, yw Boaz 
name the man REL I worked with him he today is Boaz 
[70] Boas oedd enw ’r dyn y bûm yn llafurio gyda ef 
Boas was name the man REL Iwas PRT working with him 
heddiw [N] 
today 
[71] sem hā-  ?i$ eser Casin immó ha-  yóm  boó?az 
name the man REL I worked with him the day Boaz 
The name of the man with whom I worked today is Boaz Ruth ii 19. 


[6 


In both languages relative clauses need not to be introduced by a special marker: 


[72] 3 dduwiau nid adwaenent 
to gods not they knew 
[73] ?əlöhīm lö yada°um 
gods not they knew them 
(to) gods they didn't know Dt xxxii 17. 
(another possible translation: gods who didn't know them) 
[/4] y bachgen welodd y ferch 
the boy Saw the girl 
the boy who saw the girl, or: the boy whom the girl saw. 


20 Note the small but interesting difference in construction: Welsh using an active verbal form followed 
by a genitivus objectivus and Hebrew using a passive verbal form + with a genitivus subjectivus; cf. also 
9.1.3. 

?! Cf. also chapter 8. 
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5.5. Adjective - Adverb 
Both in Welsh and in Hebrew the adverb normally follows an adjective modified by it, 
cf.: 


[75] /Eglon oedd] wr tew iawn 
Eglon was man fat very 
[76] [wa- Ceglén] ?i$ bari? ma?od 
and Eglon man fat very 
Eglon was a very fat man Jdg iii 17. 


In modern Hebrew an adverb can also be used to modify a noun, cf. e.g.” 


[77] ‘od tal 
still dew 
more dew. 


But, because “od probably is an original noun, the background of this construction is 
the connection of two nouns ('the continuation of dew')?. In many instances it is 
difficult to decide whether in a specific instance ^od is to be explained as substantive or 
rather as an adverb, cf. e.g. 


[78] ‘ôd nega ehad = abi? Cal parô 
still plague one I will bring over Pharaoh 
One last plague I will bring upon Pharaoh. Ex xi 1. 


Also in Welsh there are exceptions to the rule, e.g. go, ‘fairly’, rhy, ’too’, tra, ’very’, 
which precede the modified adjective", cf.: 


[79] go gadarn 
fairly firm 
[80] rhy fawr 


too big 
[81] za chryf 
very strong. 


Note, however, that these adverbs are also used as a first element in compounds”. 


7 Glinert 1993, p. 78. 

3 Cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 272. 
4 Williams 1980, p. 145. 

25 Williams 1980, p. 126f. 
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5.6. Construction of some quantifiers 

5.6.1. Numerals 

Both in Welsh and in Hebrew, cardinal numbers normally precede the counted entities, 
giving the impression thereby that they are functioning as nouns rather than as adjectives 


5.6.1.1. Cardinal numbers in Welsh 
In Welsh the cardinal numbers normally precede a noun, which is in the singular form’: 


[82] tri dyn 
three man 
three men. 


With complex cardinal numbers the noun follows the first element of the number: 


[83] pum  mlynedd a thri hugain 
five years and three twenty 
sixty five years Is vii 8. 


Another possibility is to use the cardinal number as a noun followed by the preposition 
o ’of and a noun in the plural: 


[84] saith o wragedd 
seven of women 
seven women 


[85] saith ar hugain o drefi 
seven on twenty of towns 
twenty seven towns. 


In Middle Welsh the first construction with a noun in the plural form is also attested”, 
these plural forms are "mostly survivals of older plural forms", which may indicate 
that the whole construction is a survival from an older period. 


[86] seith meib” 
seven sons. 


In early modern Welsh this construction is also possible: 


2% Cf. e.g. Evans 1949, pp. 82ff. 
iE s: e.g. Evans 1949, pp. 82ff. 
28 Cf. Evans 1964, p. 47. 

29 Id., ibid. 
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[87] fair gwragedd 
three women Gen vii 13. 


[88] y tri wyr hyn 
the three men these 
these three men Job xxxii 5. 


5.6.1.2. Cardinal numbers in Hebrew 

In Hebrew the use of cardinal numbers is rather complex. The numbers from 2 to 10 
may be connected to a noun in three different ways. Normally the number precedes the 
noun. The plural noun may be an apposition following the number: 


[89] sib°a bānīm wə- šālōš bànot 
seven sons and three daughters Job i 2. 


The plural noun may also be connected to the preceding number in a ’genetive’ relation, 
cf. [90]. This is mainly the case when the noun is definite. 


[90] haméset ha- | mmaläkim 
five the X kings 
the five kings. Jos x 16. 


When the noun precedes, the numbers follows in apposition, cf. [91]. 


[91] bänot salos 
daughters three 
three daughters i C xxv 5. 


A counted entity mainly follows higher numbers in apposition, [92]. 


[92] štēm “eśrē °abanim 
two ten stones 
twelve stones 


Some nouns are normally used in their singular form in connection with numbers. This 
construction is mainly found with yôm 'day', sand 'year', ?i$ ’man’, nepes 'person', 
sébet "tribe'. 
[93] ?ahad Cäsär yom 

one ten day 


eleven days Dt i 2. 


The other construction is also possible, however, cf. [94]. 
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[94] SbCat yamim 
seven days Gen viii 10. 


5.6.2. General quantifiers 

In Hebrew several quantifiers, for which other languages use adjectives, are nouns. 
Combined with a qualified noun they form a construct state combination in which the 
quantifier comes first. The same order is also found in Welsh with several quantifiers, 
although these are mostly described as adjectives preceding a qualified noun, for which 
note the difference in the use of the article in [97, 98]. 


[95] holl fwystfilod y maes 
all beasts the field 
[96] kol hayyat ha- śśāde 
all beasts the field 
all the beasts of the field Gen iii 1. 


[97] yr holl garcharorion 
the all prisoners 
[98] kol hā-  ?osirim 
all the prisoners 
all the prisoners Gen xxxix 22. 


[99] bob gŵr 
every man 
[100] kol hā-  ?is 
every the man 
every man ii Sam xv 2. 


[101] ychydig ddwfr 


little water 
[102] mofat mayim 
little water 
a little water Gen xviii 4. 


5.7 | Conclusion 

It is clear from the preceding examples that the order modified - modifier is all but 
pervasive in both languages, Welsh and Hebrew. For Welsh this is a situation which 
sets it apart from related, non-Celtic languages, while for Hebrew this is part of the 
inherited features of the language family it belongs to. 


CHAPTER 6 


SOME FEATURES OF THE VERBAL CLAUSE 


Apart from the fundamental VSO order, there are some other features of the verbal 
clause similar in Welsh and Hebrew. 


6.1. Null subjects 

A point, which has been given much attention in linguistic discussion during the last few 
years, is the question of the null subjects. On the Welsh side we may point to Sadler’, 
who studies the problem within the government and binding approach. She mentions 
earlier discussion and notes that no consensus has been reached on possibly correlated 
features?. As it is not the intent of this study to find this type of correlations, we will 
leave this point aside. It is interesting to see the difference in approach between different 
authors. While Sadler speaks of a null subject, "the null element in this construction is 
pro, the phonologically null pronominal"*, for some of the traditional grammarians the 
situation is the other way round. It is not a subject missing in some situation which 
should be provided for, but in other situations a complete verbal form, consisting of a 
verbal and a pronominal element, may be followed by an auxiliary personal pronoun. 
As Williams explains "these personal pronouns are not the subjects of verbs; they are 


extensions of verbal endings". 


6.1.1. Verbal clause in Welsh without expressed subject 

Normally a sentence is complete without an auxiliary pronoun expressing the subject, 
but to clarify the gender of the subject a third person pronoun is added in many 
instances: 


[1] Canodd yn y gyngerdd 
he/she sang in the concert 
he (or she) sang in the concert. 


! Sadler 1988, pp. 45-68. 

? Sadler 1988, p. 47. 

3 Sadler 1988, p. 45. 

^ Williams 1980, p. 165; Evans 1946, p. 252; cf. also Richards 1938, p. 28: Anghywir dweud mai 
y rhagenwau hyn yw goddrych y ferf. Ni chyflawnant unrhyw swydd ond ategu goddrych y ferf, sef y 
terfyniad personol; Thorne 1993, pp. 166-169, discusses the problem in a paragraph with information on when 
the auxiliary pronouns are used, not making difference between these pronouns when used to emphasize a 
prefixed or infixed pronoun, and when used to emphasize a pronoun inherent in a verbal form. 


? Cf. also Richards 1938, p. 29. 
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[2] Canodd ef yn y gyngerdd 
he/she sang he in the concert 
He sang in the concert. 


[3] Gwelais ei dad ef ar waelod yr ardd 
I saw his father he at bottom the garden 
I saw his father at the bottom of the garden 


In some instances a clause may be reflecting two different structures, cf. 


[4] Gwelodd ei dad ef ar waelod yr ardd 
he/she saw his father he at bottom the garden 


In this clause ef may be the auxiliary pronoun repeating the preceding ei, or it may be 
the simple independent pronoun. In the first case the subject of gwelodd is not 
expressed, in the other case it is. The translation being either: he saw his (his not 
referring to the subject) father at the bottom of the garden, and it the second one: his 
father saw him at the bottom of the garden. All grammarians stress the fact that in 
colloquial Welsh the use of the auxiliary pronoun is much more frequent than the option 
without it. 

Anwyl? remarks that the absence of the auxiliary pronoun is particularly frequent 
when the verbal form is preceded by an infixed personal pronoun denoting the object 


[5] yno y "n gwelsant 
there REL me they saw 
It was there they saw me. 


6.1.2. Verbal clause in Hebrew without expressed subject 

The same construction is the normal one in Hebrew. Several grammarians describe the 
construction in which a separate pronoun is used as subject of a finite verbal form, this 
is always a question of emphasis”. It is important to note that in most instances where 
the pronominal subject is expressed the pronoun precedes the verbal form. 


[7] ?ənoki “asiti Peres 
I I made earth 
I have made the earth Is xlv 12 


In this case the question discussed earlier is of importance again. When we are correct 
in describing clauses in which the finite verbal form is not the first element as 


$ Anwyl 1914, p. 89. 
7 cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 449; Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 437. 
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compound ones, clauses as exemplified in example [7] need not be discussed here. The 
other construction, however, is also attested, cf. 


[8]  ^àróm  yafrim hü 
cunning heiscunning he 
he is very cunning i Sam xxiii 22 


[9]  dibbarti Yani Cim  libbi 
I spoke I with my heart 
I said to myself Eccl i 16. 


This construction, only occurring a few times in Biblical Hebrew, is especially frequent 
in Ecclesiastes?, according to some an indication of its late origin’. Only this 
construction is, of course, the exact counterpart of the Welsh one. 


6.2. Congruence 

A feature of the Welsh verbal clause which has attracted a lot of attention is the 
suspension of the normal rule of congruence between finite verbal form and subject in 
case the subject is a nominal plural expression", cf. [10, 11, 12]. 


[10] Dechreuodd dynion | amlhau 
he/she began men multiply 
Men began to multiply Gen vi 1 


[11] Aeth y ddwy ymlaen 
he/she went the two forward 
The two went on Ruth i 19 


[12] Daeth rhai o henuriad Israel ataf 
he/she came some of elders Israel to me 
Certain of the elders of Israel came to me Ez xiv 1. 


In Hebrew a comparable feature is to be found, although not as systematic as in Welsh. 
Mainly in poetry and elevated prose examples of this construction are found , cf. [13, 
14]. 


[13] wa- yyābō  °ëlay ?anásim mi- zziqnē yisra?el 
and he came tome men from elders Israel 


8 Joüon 1923, p. 450. 
? Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 438. 
10 AI grammars stress the point, cf. e.g. Thorne 1993, pp. 225-226. 
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Certain of the elders of Israel came to me Ez xiv 1 
[14] wə- ‘ana ?iyyim bə- | ?almanótàw 

and he willery hyenas in its towers 

And hyenas will cry in its towers Is xiii 22. 


In modern written Arabic this is still the normal construction: a finite verbal form 
preceding its subject is always in the singular, agreeing in gender, when the subject 
precedes, however, the verb agrees in gender and number. 


6.3.  Preverbal particles and adverbs 

Although the basic order in the verbal clause is VSO and this construction is called 
"Verb first" sometimes, several preverbal particles and adverbs may precede the verbal 
form. In Welsh, as in the other Celtic languages, the so called preverbs, preverbal 
particles, form a special feature. Something similar, but not described in this way in the 
classical grammatical treatises, is to be found in Hebrew. 


6.3.1. Preverbs in Welsh 
Welsh makes extensive use of different preverbal particles, the only words that may be 
found preceding the verb in a normal verbal clause. They are normally subdivided in 
the following classes”: 
1) affirmative 
2) interrogative 
3) negative 
4) relative. 

This is not the place for a complete discussion of these particles or the way they are 
handled in most grammars. We will, however, give some examples from each group. 


1) Affirmative”. 
Y(r). This particle is used preceding the present and imperfect indicative forms of 
the verb bod ’to be’. 
Fe, mi are used preceding other finite verbal forms. 

2) Interrogative". 
A is used in direct and indirect questions. When the finite verb is not the first 
element following the interrogative particle, ai is used instead of a. 


de e.g. Haywood and Nahmad 1965, pp. 98-99, cf. also Wright 1898, pp. 290. 
Cf. e.g. Thorne 1993, index, p. 488, s.v. pre-verbal particles. 

3 Cf. e.g. Williams 1980, pp. 146-147; Thorne 1993, pp. 334. 

T GE e.g. Williams 1980, pp. 148-150, Thorne 1993, pp. 353-356. 
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Oni(d). This particle introduces questions to which an affirmative answer is 
expected. It may also be used before parts of speech other than the finite verb. 

3) Negative’. 
Ni(d). This particle precedes the finite verb. In noun clauses and several other 
situations na(d) is used to express negation. Before imperatives na(c) occurs. 

4) Relative!$. 
A, y(r). The relative particle a is used when the antecedent is the subject or object 
of the relative clause. Y(r) is used when the antecedent is the object of a preposition 
or has an adverbial function in the relative clause". When these particles are 
explained as markers of relativity, that are followed by a complete clause, one may 
suppose them to be outside the actual relative clause, and thus not 'preceding the 
verbal form'. 


It is interesting to note that most grammars of Celtic stress the peculiar position of 
preverbal particles, where there is no need to treat these particles as a special class, at 
least not for modern Welsh!*. 


6.3.2. Preverbs in Hebrew 

Although, as in Welsh, some particles may precede the finite verbal form in Hebrew, 
the important difference is, that they are not necessarily related to a finite verb. To 
compare them with the Welsh ones we may divide them into the following categories: 
1) affirmative 

2) interrogative 

3) negative 

4) relative. 


1) Affirmative. 
It is an interesting question whether in classical Hebrew a category of the type which 
in Celtic grammar is described as ’affirmative preverbs’ does exist. The clearest 
candidate for such a category is, of course, wa- as it is used in the formation of the 
narrative verbal form (imperfectum consecutivum). Although related to the copula 
wa- ’and’, its primary function is the indication of a narrative verbal form as distinct 
from the so called jussive. 

2) Interrogative”. 


15 cf, e.g. Williams 1980, pp. 1471-48; Thorne 1993, pp. 348-353. 
lé Cf. e.g. Williams 1980, pp. 51-54, 146, 168; Thorne 1993, pp. 171-172, 177-186, a.e. 
See below, chapter 9. 


In Middle Welsh the situation is quite different from the one in Modern Welsh. Cf. for the preverbal 
particles in Middle Welsh, Evans 1964, pp. 166-179 and pp. 60-70 (for the relative particles). 


P Cf. e.g. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, pp. 473-476. 


18 
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ha is the normal introduction of a question in classical Hebrew, both introducing 
verbal and nominal clauses. It is used to introduce direct questions, but may also be 
used for indirect questions, in which also 'im may be used. 

3) Negative. 
The negation /6 is normally referred to as a negative adverb. It is used, preceding 
the verbal form, to negate a verb. It may also be used to negate a noun. The normal 
negation in a nominal clause is ?en. 

4) Relative. 
As for Welsh a/y, it seems more advisable to explain the relative marker ?aser as 
an element outside the relative clause. It may be used to introduce a verbal relative 
clause, a nominal one, or a phrase, cf. e.g. 


[10] ha- | mmáqóm aser hayata Sama 

the place REL she had been there 

the place where she had been Ruth 1 7 
[11] bOCaz ?aser mi-  mmispahat alimelek 

Boaz REL from family Elimelek 

Boaz who was a member of the family of Elimelek Ruth ii 3 
[12] ha- nna°arim ?aser li 

the servants REL of me 

the servants who are mine Ruth ii 21. 


6.4. Extension of the subject 
When a subject is extended as an afterthought it is normal in both languages that a 
pronominal reference is given to the subject that has already been mentioned, cf. e.g. 


[13] a gwr o Bethlehem Judah a aeth i ymdeithio yng 


and man from Bethlehem Juda REL went to journey in 
ngwlad Moab, efe a I wraig, a ü ddau fab 
land Moab he and his wife and his two son 

[14] wa-  yelek ?i$ mi- bbétlehem yəhūdā lā-  gar bi- 
and went man from Bethlehem Juda to sojourn in 
$dé  mó?ab hū wə-  Pisto ü- | Sane bānāw 


fields Moab he and his wife and two his sons 
and a man from Bethlehem Juda went to sojourn in the land of Moab, together 
with his wife and his two sons. Ruth i 1. 


In this instance this may be due to the translator, but the same construction is also to 
be found in original Welsh texts: 
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[15] Pwyllei Morgaut ef a 'e Wyr 
proposed Morgaut he and his men 
Morgaut and his men proposed. 


20 


6.5. Concluding remark 

The preceding observations may give rise to the supposition that the verbal complex in 
Welsh is similar on many points to that in Hebrew. This is, however, not the case. 
Apart from the finite verbal forms there is a intricate system of periphrastic verbal 
forms in Welsh, which cannot be compared to anything in Hebrew. The normal 
construction of a Welsh sentence with a periphrastic verbal form is: AUX - 5 - VN. We 
have quoted Raney already, who notes” 


note that Welsh is syntactically a VSO language, but semantically often SVO. 


20 Evans 1964, p. 50. 
?! See chapter 4. 


CHAPTER 7 


WORD ORDER IN THE NOMINAL CLAUSE' 


7.1. Nominal clause as main clause 

Although the existence of the nominal clause type is not restricted to Celtic within the 
group of Indo-European languages, the extent of its use within Celtic is interesting”. 
This has even led authors not interested in the comparison of Celtic and. Afro-Asiatic 
to comment upon the similarity between these two language families on this point’, 
while others found reason to stress the difference between Celtic and Afro-Asiatic’. 
Gensler too notes’, when speaking of Morris-Jones’s remark? on the nominal clause’: 


Morris Jones fails to note, however, how much more ordinary this is in Egyptian 
and Berber than in Celtic. 


Following Morris-Jones, Pokorny stressed the importance of the nominal clause in Irish 
as an indication of substratal influence’. 

At the outset we like to point out that the nominal clause is not, as has been claimed, 
a "primitive mode of thought-expression" (these words are from Evans?, the same idea 
is to be found with e.g. Morris-Jones, who speaks of: "The most primitive form of 
sentence ..."), a claim not only found with the students of Welsh''; most scholars 
studying Semitic languages, however, do not seem to have this inclination. Another 
claim, found with several authors, is that the nominal clause is mainly used in proverbs 
and sayings. Perhaps this view was stimulated by the use of the nominal clause in this 
function in several well-known Indo-European languages, like English and German. To 
prove the practical use of this construction one may compare several poems of Euros 


l This chapter appeared in a more elaborate form as Jongeling 1996. 

> Cf. also Pokorny 1927, pp. 143-144. 

3 Cf. e.g. Evans 1971, p. 139. 

t cr. e.g. Thurneysen 1946, p. 494: The copula is often omitted ... Such clauses do not, however, 
constitute a separate class but are constructed exactly like those in which the copula is expressed; hence they 
cannot be compared with the nominal sentences of some Semitic languages. Cf. also Thurneysen 1897, pp. 
1-6, where Thurneysen explains several features of the Irish nominal clause as hidden forms / rest forms of 
the copula; this explanation was not accepted by Pedersen 1913, p. 466. 


> Gensler 1993, p. 63. 

6 Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 637-638. 

7 Cf. also below. 

* Pokorny 1927, pp. 143-144. 

? Evans 1971, p. 139. 

10 Morris-Jones 1931, p. 196. 

Hoo e.g. the remarks of Barr 1961, pp. 63ff. against Boman 1954 and others. 
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Bowen. Sometimes he uses only a few finite verbal forms in one poem”, while in one 
case? finite verbal forms occur only in relative clauses. 


7.1.1. The form of the nominal clause 

In this section we only discuss the true nominal clause, i.e. those clauses in which no 
finite verbal form is used. For the nominal clause extended with a finite form of a verb 
"BE", (bod, and hayah in resp. Welsh and Hebrew), cf. below, sub 7.1.2. The so 
called circumstantial clause is treated in 7.2. 


7.1.1.1. The form of the nominal clause in Welsh 

The nominal clause in Welsh has been discussed, apart from the article by Evans", in 
most grammars of the language. As in several other European languages, this clause 
type is found frequently in proverbial sayings in Welsh". Both the order predicate - 
subject and subject - predicate are attested: 


A predicate - subject. 


Al NPr- S, predicate = noun 


[1] Castell pawb | ei dj 7 
Castle everyone | his home 
Everyone's home is his castle. 

[2]  Afrad | pob afraid ?? 


waste | everything needless 
Everything needless is waste. 


NPr - S, predicate = negation + noun? 


12 cf. Ffon Sbwriel, Bowen 1993, p. 26, in which Bowen only uses three finite verbal forms in a 
descriptive poem of 26 lines. 

13 Gwiwer, ibid. p. 64, 66. 

^ Evans 1971. 

15 Cf. e. g. the syntactic studies by Richards 1938, Morgan 1952, the grammars by Evans 1946, Williams 
1980, Thorne 1993 and Thomas 1996, the study of Welsh poetry by Morris-Jones 1925; Anwyl 1914 does 
not mention this clause type. 

16 Several proverbs have been adduced (some of them quoted from the works mentioned in the preceding 
note, others from a collection published by H. M. Evans 1961), as that was the easiest way to collect 
examples of the different clause constructions (examples 1-5, 8, 13, 15, 16, 22-24, 26); others, however, are 
from connected prose (7, 9-11, 14, 17, 21, 25) or from poetry (6, 17-19). 

17 Evans 1961, p. 67. 

18 Evans 1961, p. 66. 

19 Note that the Modern Welsh negation nid represents Middle Welsh nid meaning: it is not; on the 
problem of these historical verbal forms, cf. further below. 
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[3] Nid aur | popeth melyn ? 
not gold | everything yellow 
Everything yellow isn't gold. 


[4] Nid byd | byd heb wybodaeth ?' 
not world | world without knowledge 
A world without knowledge is no world. 


A2 NPr- S, predicate = adjective 


[5]  cyfoethog | pob dedwydd ” 
wealthy | every happy 
Everyone who is happy is wealthy. 


[6] lym | awel; llwm | bryn; anhawdd | caffael clyd”? 
sharp | breeze; bare | hill; difficult | getting shelter 
Keen is the breeze, bare is the hill: it is difficult to find shelter. 


The well-known constructions expressing feelings or opinions with gan, and several 
other prepositions, are also mainly of the type NPr - S*: 


[7] Da gennyf | dderbyn y gwahoddiad 
good to me | to receive the invitation 
I like to receive the invitation. 


NPr - S, predicate = negation + adjective 


[8] nid cynefin | bran à chanu 
not familiar | crow and singing 
A crow and singing don’t go together. 


[9] nid da | bod y dyn ar ei ben ei hun [N] 
not good ! tobe the man onhis own 
it is not good for the man to be alone Gen ii 18. 


NPr - S, predicate = adjective, question 


2 Evans 1961, p. 70. 

21 William Llyn, quoted by Morris-Jones 1925, p. 103, Richards 1938, p. 7, Evans 1961, p. 70, Evans 
1971, p. 140. 

22 Evans 1961, p. 67. 

2 Cf. Evans 1964, p. 140; the original of this clause (also quoted by Morris-Jones 1925, p. 102 & id. 
1931, p. 196) reads: llym awel llum brin. anhaut caffael clid. (BB 30.1 = CLIH vii 1a). 

24 Cf. e.g. Thomas 1996, pp. 397-398. 
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[10] Ai gwir 
INT true 
Is this true ? 


hyn ? 
this 


Note that in these clauses the noun following the adjective is not mutated as is the 
case with a noun following an attributive adjective: hen wr = ’an old man’, against hen 
gŵr ... = 'oldisa man ...'? 


A3 NPr- S, predicate = adverb” 


[11] dyma?  !'r ffordd 
there | the way 
There is the way. 
NPr - S, predicate — adverb, question 


[12] ai dyma | 'r ffordd ? 
INT there | the way 
Is the way there ? 


A4 NPr- S, predicate and subject = relative clause 


[13] A fynno Duw |a fydd * 
REL wants God | REL will be 
What God wills will be. 


B subject - predicate; Thorne, speaking of the nominal clause, only accepts clauses of 
the type NPr - S?, although the possibility of a nominal clause that begins with the 
subject is not explicitly denied. The same holds true for Richards? and Thomas!!, 


?5 Cf. Morris-Jones 1925, p. 102, id., 1931, p. 196. 

26 Some clauses mentioned by e.g. Richards (1938) and Thorne (1993) are not to be explained as clauses 
of the type NPr - S. Ymlaen Llanelli ! "Forward Llanelli !' (a popular example, mentioned both by Richards 
(p. 7) and by Thorne (p. 366)) should be explained as a nominal clause consisting of one word, ymlaen (or 
as an elliptical clause, for ewch ymlaen), followed by a vocative, Llanelli, and the explanation of J ffwrdd à 
chi 'Away with you’ and Ir afon à nhw ! ’In the river with them’, as given by Thorne p. 366f. (i ffwrdd / 
ir afon being the adverbial complement, à chi / â nhw the subject) seems hardly tenable. 

2 Dyma is a rest of a construction containing a finite verbal form, cf. e.g. Morris Jones 1913, p. 440: 
dyma < weldyma < wel dy yma "seest thou here"; in modern Welsh this historical background does not play 
a role any more, as may be inferred from Morris Jones discussing this word (and related ones) in his chapter 
on adverbs, cf. also Thorne (1993, p. 419), who treats dyma and dyna among the adverbs of place, manner 
and measure. 

28 Evans 1961, p. 66. 

2 Thorne 1993, p. 349: Non-predicator clauses are nominal clauses having the structure C(omplement) 
+ S(ubject). 

3 Richards 1938, pp. 6ff. 
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others, however, mention the order S - NPr, cf. e.g. Morris-Jones”? and J.J. Evans*; 
D.S. Evans“ remarks that the order S - NPr is possible in Middle Welsh when the 
subject is a personal pronoun. 


Bl S - NPr, predicate = noun 


[14] mi | ereint uab erbin” 
I | Gereint son Erbin 
I am Gereint the son of Erbin. 


[15] Colled | ennill popeth arall * 
loss | winning everything else 
To lose is winning everything else. 
[16] pob dihareb | gwir, pob coel | celwydd ” 


every proverb | truth every omen | lie 
Every proverb is true, every omen is a lie. 


B2  S-NPr, predicate — adjective. 
[17] hi hen” 

she old 

She is old. 


B3 S- NPr, predicate = PP 


[18] Gwynt lar fór a haul | ar fynydd, 


wind |on sea and sun | on mountain 
Cerrig llwydion | yn lle coedydd, 
stone grey | in place wooded 


A gwylanod | yn lle dynion” 
and seagulls |in place people 


?! Thomas 1996, p. 396:" Brawddeg ddi-ferf yw'r Frawddeg Enwol. Ei chyfluniad Ileiafol yw Dibeniad 
ir Goddrych + Goddrych. Y Dibeniad fydd yr elfen gyntaf yn y Cymal" [The nominal clause is a verbless 
one; its minimal construction is Predicate + Subject; the predicate is the first element in the clause]. 

32 Morris-Jones 1925, p. 103. 

3 Evans 1946, p. 257. 

34 Evans 1964, p. 140. 

55 Evans 1964, p. 140 quoting WKM. 

æ% Pantycelyn, quoted by Evans 1971, p. 140. 

37 Morris-Jones 1925, p. 104. 

38 Evans 1964, p. 140 quoting CLIH ii 14c. 

39 Richards 1938, p. 7. 
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Wind blows over the sea, and the sun shines on the mountain, 
grey stones there are instead of trees 
and seagulls instead of people 


and the wood | PT buzzing together 
the small birds are tuning and the wood is buzzing 


[19] Yr adar bach | yn tiwnio, 
the birds small | PT tuning 
a is coed | yn suo ynghyd ^ 
| 
| 


[20] Ereidr | yn rhych; ych | yng ngwedd “ 
ploughs | in furrow ox lin yoke 


Ploughs are in the furrow, the oxen under the yoke. 


[21] tangnefedd | ywch frodyr” 
peace | to you brothers 
Peace be unto you, brethren. 


B4 S- NPr, subject and predicate = relative clause 


[22] A ddwg vy |a ddwg fwy ? 
REL steals egg | REL steals more 
He who steals an egg will steal more. 


Note that both clauses are verbal ones nominalized by the marker of relativity a. 
B5 S- NPr, Predicate = noun clause 


[233] Hawer gwir || gwell lei gelu * 
many truth || better | its hiding 
Many a truth is better hidden. 


[24] annoeth || Hithrig | ei dafod * 
stupid one || slippery | his tongue 
The foolish one has a flippant tongue. 


T Quoted by Morris-Jones 1925, p. 105. 
^l The original of this clause, quoted by Morris-Jones 1925, p. 103, reads: ereidir in rich. ich iguet (BB 
33.3). 
i Quoted by Evans 1964, p. 140; the original text reads: Tagneved yuch vrodyr. 
43 Evans 1961, p. 66. 
44 Williams 1980, p. 164, who also explains this clause as a complex nominal clause. 


45 Evans 1961, p. 66. 
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[25] a minnau || dyma |fy nghyfamod à hwynt 

and || this | My covenant with them“ 

This is My covenant with them. Jes lix 21. 
C NPr, predicate — noun 


It is possible to encounter nominal clauses existing of only one word. 


[26] Os gŵr | mawr, cawr; os gr | bychan, | corr? 
If man | great giant if man | small dwarf. 
If a man is great he is called a giant, and if he is small, he is called a dwarf. 


In this line the clauses beginning with os are dependent ones; cawr and corr are both 
nominal clauses in which the subject is not expressed. 


Overview: 


a) NPr - S is the normal order in an independent nominal clause, in many instances a 
general statement of the proverbial type. 

b) S - NPr is found mainly in a nominal clause where the first element of the NPr is 
yn“, mor, fel, megis, yr un, or when the NPr is an adverbial expression of place or 
time, or in cases when the subject contains a superlative adjective, or a word like 
pob, llawer?, or when the subject is a personal pronoun. 

c) Relative time may be expressed in a nominal clause. 

d) A clause may function as a subject or a predicate in a nominal clause. 

Note that the clause type mentioned sub a is mostly acclaimed to be the more usual 
nominal clause in Welsh, although the type sub 5 seems to be productive too. 


7.1.1.2. The form of the nominal clause in Hebrew 

In Classical Hebrew grammar the nominal clause has been examined several times, e.g. 
by Andersen”, Muraoka?!, and the rather extensive treatment in Waltke & O'Connor"; 
cf. further Albrechts? and also, especially for poetry, Sappan”. 


46 The same construction as in Hebrew, cf. [36]. 


47 Morris-Jones 1925, p. 104. 
^5 Both as preposition meaning 'in' and introducing a verbal noun, cf. the examples sub B3. 
49 Morris-Jones 1925, p. 103f., Evans 1946, p. 257. 

50 Andersen 1970. 

5I Muraoka 1985. 

5 Waltke & O'Connor 1990. 

5 Albrechts 1887. 


5t Sappan 1981, pp. 112-119. 
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A predicate - subject, in many instances an indication of classification. 


Al NPr- S, predicate = noun 


[27] mofonä | ‘olôhé qedem 
abode | God  of-oli 
The eternal God is an abode. Dt xxxiii 27. 


Predicate = noun + suffix 


[28] ahi | hū 
my brother | he 
He is my brother, or rather: he is a brother of mine Gen xx 5. 


A2 NPr- S, predicate = adjective 


[29]  kénim | ’änahnü 
honest | we 
We are honest. Gen xlii 11. 


NPr - S, predicate — negation + adjective 
[30] Lo lób | hayót hī- adam  lobaddô 
not good |tobe the man on his own 


It is not good for the man to be alone Gen ii 18. 


A3 NPr- S, predicate = non-verbal participle 


[31] maraggalim | ?attem 
spies | you 
you are spies Gen xlii 9. 


B subject - predicate 


B]  S-NPr, predicate — noun, identification 


[32] hə- ze | ?ahikem ha- | qáton 
INT this | your brother the young 
Is this your youngest brother ? Gen xliii 29. 


cf. with proper name: 
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[33] hi | soCar 
she | Zoar 
It is Zoar Gen xiv 2. 


B2  S-NPr, predicate — adjective 


[4] ki yéser leb hā- adam | raf mi-  nnofüräw 
because inclination heart the man | evil from his youth 
Because the inclination of a man’s heart is evil from his youth 

Gen viii 21. 


B3 S- NPr, predicate = participle with verbal function 
[35] ‘omalég | yoseb 
Amalek | living 


Amalek lives Num xiii 29. 


B5 S- NPr, predicate = nominal clause 


[36] wə- Yani |!| zōt | beriti 26täm 

and I || this | My covenant with them 

This is My covenant with them Jes lix 21. 
[37] ?eanoki  |lla- ?ádám | sihi 

I | Ifor man | my complaint 

my complaint is concerning mankind Job xxi 4. 


C  S-NPr-D(T-C(C = NPr- S) 


[38] 7% || ros la bét abotaw | hit 
man || head for house his fathers | he 
Every man is the head of his family Num i 4. 


D S -D - NPr (T - C (C = S- NPr)) 


[39] ‘ésäw || hū | ?adóm 
Esau || he | Edom 
Esau is Edom Gen xxxvi 8. 


NB in case the predicate is a numeral, an adverb or a PP the order seems to be 
indifferent. 
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It seems clear that the two clauses mentioned sub C and D are best explained as 
special instances of A and B, in which an element on which attention is focused, is 
placed outside the nominal clause, to form a complex nominal clause in which the 
predicate is a nominal clause of type A or B, thus explaining why the personal pronoun 
is sometimes in second place and in other clauses in third place. These constructions are 
to be kept apart from those in which the second element is introduced by wa 'and'?, cf. 


[40] mispar | Sànàw | wa- 16 heger 

number his years | and not count 

as for the number his years, they cannot be counted Job xxxvi 26. 
[41] yoled häkäm | | wə- yismah bo 

who brings forth wise | and he shall be happy about it 


He who brings forth a wise man may be happy about that Prv xxiii 24. 


It is difficult to decide whether these clauses should be explained as one clause with an 
extrapolated element or not. Both clauses, however, present some extra difficulties, 
which makes them less acceptable as examples of a special construction. The clause in 
Job xxxvi 26 is the second half of a complete verse that runs as follows: 


[42] hen ‘el Saggi? wa lo néda& || mispar šānņnāw wə- 
see God exalted and not we-know // number his years and 
lo héger 
not count 
Behold, God is exalted more than we know, the number of his years is beyond 
count. 


It is clear that the interpretation of the second clause must take into account the parallel 
construction in the first clause: in both clauses the second half is introduced by wo-/o*6. 
In the text in Proverbs the Masoretic tradition changes the original text to: 


[43] wə-  yoled hàkàm | yi$mah bo 
and- who brings forth wise | he shall be happy about that 


thereby removing the difficulty. 


55 These examples are explained tozether with clauses of the type under discussion by Gesenius 1817, 
p. 723; his description seems less appropriate; he combines the clauses just mentioned with those in which 
there is a pronominal reference to the first element of the clause in the second one, the clause type we describe 
as a complex nominal clause; in this clause type he does not differentiate between clauses in which the second 
element begins with wY, and those who do not. 

56 Cf. Delitzsch 1864, p. 445: Dem Waw der Gedankenfolge in 26a entspricht das Waw des 
Quasi-Nachsatzes in 26b. 
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Overview: 

a) the order predicate - subject is mainly used for classification; 

b) the order subject - predicate is mainly used for identification; 

c) in case the predicate is a numeral, an adverb or a PP the order seems to be 
indifferent; 

d) relative time may be expressed in a nominal clause; 

e) clauses may function as a subject or a predicate in a nominal clause. 


7.2. The circumstantial clause 

Pl: The form of the circumstantial clause 

7.2.1.1. The form of the circumstantial clause in Welsh”? 

The construction, here described as 'circumstantial clause, is discussed in many 
grammars or related studies. In Welsh grammars this type of clause is normally 
designated by the term "absolute phrase". These discussions are partly dependent upon 
one another, as is shown by the use of examples and definitions®. We will do the same 
in our description in the following pages, which is based upon the grammatical treatises 
mentioned. 

The circumstantial clause is always introduced by a, ac 'and', followed by the 
subject. The subject may be a personal pronoun or a noun (noun phrase). For the 
pronominal subject both the simple independent forms and the conjunctive ones may be 
used. The conjunctive pronouns are mainly used when there is some contrast between 
the information in the main clause and the circumstantial clause. The nominal predicate 
completes this construction. The nominal predicate may consist of 
1 a verbal noun preceded by a preposition (yn, wedi, ar, heb, ar fin, ar fedr); 

2 a noun or adjective preceded by predicative yn; 

3 an adverbial phrase (or adverb). 

In all instances the clause can be extended with other elements, of course. 

The phrase is syntactically independent of the main clause, and its position may vary: 
a preceding the main clause; 


57 For the same construction in Irish and a comparison to several other languages, cf. also Pokorny 1927, 
pp. 138-140. 

2 Harry 1927, pp. 291-294, Richards 1938, pp. 26-28, Evans 1946, p. 138, Williams 1980, pp. 172- 
173, Thorne 1993, pp. 382-383, Thomas 1996, pp. 456-457. 

CE e.g. Anwyl 1914, p. 121, Williams 1980, p. 47, 172; Thorne 1993, p. 159, 382; in Welsh 
normally called ymadrodd annibynnol (the independent phrase), cf. Richards 1938, p. 26, Evans 1946, p. 
238, Williams 1980, p. 230; Harry 1927 coins the term ymadrodd digystrawen, the clause without syntactical 
connection. 

a Compare e.g. the descriptions by Williams 1980 $ 252 (p. 172f.) and Thorne 1993 8 359 (p. 382f.), 
note,however, that the examples collected by Thorne are all new; some examples mentioned by Harry 1927 
are echoed by Evans 1946; cf. also below the examples to be found with both Harry 1927 & Richards 1938. 

SEDE e.g. M. D. Jones 1976, p. 37; cf. also Anwyl 1914, p. 122: in Absolute Phrases, the conjunctive 
personal pronouns are largely employed. 
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b following; 
c interrupting the main clause. 
Examples: 


1a (pronominal subject) 


[44] A mi | yn ewyllysio iacháu Israel, | datguddiwyd anwiredd 
And I |PT towill  toheal Israel was revealed iniquity 
Ephraim? 

Ephraim 
When I would have healed Israel, the iniquity of Ephraim was discovered. 
Hos vii 1. 


3 


[45] À hithau n prin ei glywed, o lwyn i lwyn yr 


and she hardly him tohear from bush to bush PT 
ü 63 
she goes 


and though she hardly hears him, she goes from bush to bush. 


[46] A mi | yn ffenestr fy nhŷ mia edrychais trwy fy 
and I |in window my house I REL Ilooked through my 
nellt 
lattice 
While I was in the window of my house, I was looking through my lattice. 

Prv vii 6%. 


la (nominal subject) 


[47] A 7 Brython | eto "n gwylio ’n fud, canu yn beraidd 


and the British | still PT to search dumbly to sing sweetly 
a wnaeth y ferch® 
PT did the girl 


While the British were still dumbly searching, the girl began to sing sweetly. 


[48] À r llong | ar fedr hwylio, gwelwyd rhywun yn 
and the ship | on the point sailing was seen someone PT 


62 Also quoted by Williams 1980, p. 173. 

$$ Quoted by Harry 1927, p. 291 (J. Morris Jones). 

e Quoted by Harry 1927, p. 292 and Evans 1946, p. 238. 
65 Quoted by Harry 1927, p. 292 (T. Gwynn Jones). 
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rhedeg ati“ 


running toit 
The ship being on the point of sailing, someone was seen running to it. 


1b (pronominal subject) 


[49] O rhedaist ti gyda ’r gwfr traed, a hwy | yn dy 
if walk you with the men feet and they | PT you 


3 


flino, pa fodd yr  ymdarewi â r meirch ? 9 


to tire which manner PT compete with the horses 
if you walk with the walkers and they tire you, how would you compete with the 
horses? Jer xii 5. 


[50] A Y Arglwydd a ymddangosodd  iddo ef ac efe |y 
|m 
| 


and the Lord REL appeared to-him he and he 

eistedd wrth ddrws y babeli 

sitting at entrance the tent 

and the Lord appeared to him while he was sitting at the entrance of his tent 

Gen. xviii 1. 

[51] Hwn yn addo mawredd i °w gariad, ac yntau | 

That one PT promising greatness to his love, and he | 

ar werthu ei dir 


at to sell his land 
This (fellow) promising his lover greatness, while on the verge of selling his 
land. 


1b (nominal subject) 


[52] Roedd dyn bach yn sefyll yno, yn gwenu n nerfus 


was man small PT sitting there PT smiling PT nervous 

a Y chwyd | yn llifo lawr ei wyneb 

and the sweat | PT running down his face 

A small man was sitting there, smiling nervously, with perspiration flowing down 
his face. 


1c (nominal subject) 


66 Quoted by Williams 1980, p. 173. 
$7 Also quoted by Harry 1927, p. 291. 
6 Harry 1927, p. 292 (Bardd Cwsc), also quoted by Williams 1980, p. 114. 
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[53] un diwrnod a Lewis | yn torri bedd i eglwyswr 
one day and Lewis | PT to dig a grave for churchman 
selog daeth y Ficer heibio 9 
zealous came the  vicar along 
One day, while Lewis was digging a grave for a zealous churchman, the vicar 
came along. 


2b (pronominal subject) 


3 


[54] "Beth gymmwysach, | eb ynte, a hi |n  Ben-lladrones 
What more fitting said he and she |PT_ head robber-woman 


ei hun ? "7 
her self 


"What is more fitting, said he, she being a head robber-woman herself ?" 


2b (nominal subject) 


[55] Bwytaac jf, a i galon | heb fod gyda thi” 
eat and drink and his heart | without being with you 
Eat and drink, while, however, his heart is not with you Diar. xxiii 7. 


2c (pronominal subject) 


[56] Nid  hawdd fu hi i JWH, ac yntau 
not easy was it to JWH and he 
ei eglwys ? 
his church 
It was not easy for JWH, being a pacifist, to please his church. 


"^ heddychwr, foddhau 
PT pacifist pleasing 


[57] Y mae yn gof gennym ddywedyd o ’r 
PT is PT remembrance with us saying of the 
twyllwr hwnnw, ac efe eto yn fyw, "wedi tridiau 
deceiver this and he still PT living after three days 


y  eyfodaf."” 
PT I will rise. 


$9 Richards 1938, p. 27 (R.G. Berry, Y Llawr Dyrnu). 

70 Williams 1980, p. 173 (Bardd Cwsc). 

7 Harry 1927, p. 29, Richards 1938, p. 27; note that in the new Welsh Bible translation the 
circumstantial clause of the 1588 translation has been replaced by a main clause: ond ni fydd yn meddwl 
hynny. 

7? Thorne 1993, p. 382 (Y Faner 1978). 

7 Mentioned by Harry 1927, p. 293. 
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We remember the imposter saying while he was still alive, 'after three days I 
will rise’ Mat xxvii 63. 


Cf. also: 
[58] Pwy, ac efe yn ddiniwed, a gollwyd 
Who and he PT harmless REL was lost 
Who, being innocent, has perished Job vi 7. 


3a (pronominal subject) 


[59] Ac a hwy | ynawr yngolwg y tir, chwythodd tymhestl 
and and they | now in midst the land blew storm 
o wynt" 
of wind 
And while they were still in the middle of the land, there came a huge storm. 


Note that the necessity of starting the circumstantial clause with a is such that where the 
main clause starts with a another a may be used. Preceding a vowel the first a is 
realized as ac, of course. Confer the following examples: 


la (pronominal subject) 


[60] Ac a hwy | yn gwrando ar y pethau hyn, efe a 
and and they | PT tolisten to the things these he PT 


chwanegodd ... ddameg” 
he added parable 
And while they were listening to these things, he added ... a parable 


Luke xix 1. 


[61] Ac a hi 
and and she 
y bachgen” 
the boy 
And when she came to the threshold of the house, the boy had died 
i R xiv 17. 


yn dyfod i drothwy y ty, bu farw 


| 
| 
| PT tocome to threshold the house was dead 


7^ Harry 1927, p. 292, Richards 1938, p. 27 (Th. Evans, Drych y Prif Oesoedd). 

d Quoted by Williams 1980, p. 173, the same example already with Rowland 1876, p. 265; note that 
the new Welsh Bible translation uses a verbal subordinate clause: 7ra oeddent yn gwrando ar hyn, fe aeth 
ymlaen i ddweud dameg, Luc xix 11. 

m Quoted by Richards 1938, p. 27; cf. also the new Welsh Bible translation: ac fel yr oedd hin 
cyrraedd trothwy'r tŷ, bu farw'r llanc. 
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This is, of course, the reason why Rowland" distinguishes between a, ac "and" and a, 
ac the absolute particle”. He further notes that a repetition ac ac is avoided, while ac 
a is acceptable. Note also Anwyl”, who stresses that this ac, a is the equivalent of the 
preposition ag, a "with'. 

It is possible for two or even more circumstantial clauses to follow each other 
directly, cf. e.g.: 


[62] yn y bymthegfed flwyddyn o ymerodraeth Tiberius Cesar, a 


in the fifteenth year of emperor Tiberius Caesar and 
Phontius Pilat | yn rhaglaw Jwdea, a Herod | yn  detrarch 
Pontius Pilate | PT governor Juda and Herod | PT prince 
Iturea ... y daeth gair Duw at Ioan? 


Iturea PT came word God to John 

In the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius, when Pontius Pilate was governor 

of Judea, when Herod was prince of Galilee ... the word of God came to John 
Luke iii 1. 


In this biblical verse four circumstantial clauses follow each other. In the new Welsh 
Bible translation the circumstantial clauses have been changed into subordinate clauses 
introduced by pan*!. 


7.2.1.2. The form of the circumstantial clause in Hebrew, introductory remark 

The following remarks are based mainly on existing grammatical treatises, in which this 
type of circumstantial clause normally receives at least some attention®, although the 
definitions given may differ. We must consider two questions at this point, viz. whether 
a circumstantial clause always begins with an introductory wa 'and' followed by the 
subject, and whether a circumstantial clause may contain a finite verb. For the second 
point, cf. below sub 7.2.1.3.1. The first point may be easily circumvented by 
considering only clauses that begin with wa, but then the solution is based on a circular 
argument. Therefore we will consider some of the examples mentioned by different 
authors as circumstantial clause without introduction, cf. below sub 7.2.1.2.2. 


77 Rowland 1876, p. 265f. 

76 Cf. also Anwyl 1914, pp. 121-122, who points out that the a introducing the absolute phrase is 
rather to be explained as the preposition ag "with', although he at the same time supposes a, ac 'and' and ag 
"with to be the same word. 

7 Anwyl 1914, p. 121f. (Note). 

80 Quoted by Richards 1938, p. 26. 

8l Yn y bymthegfed flwyddyn o deyrnasiad Tiberius Cesar, pan oedd Pontius Pilat yn llywodraethu ar 
Jwdea, a Herod yn dywysog Galilea, a phan oedd Philip ei frawd yn dywysog tiriogaeth Itwrea .... daeth gair 
Duw at Ioan .. 

82 Cf. Driver 1892, pp. 195-211, Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 489-491, Joüon 1923, p. 487-488. 
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7.2.1.2.1. The form of the circumstantial clause in Hebrew 

The predicate may consist of: 

1 a participle; 

2 anoun or adjective; 

3 an adverbial phrase (or adverb). 

In all instances the clause can be extended with other elements, of course. 
The circumstantial clause is syntactically independent , and it may 

a precede or 

b follow the main clause. 


Examples: 
1a (nominal subject) 


[63] w- idé moše | kobédim wa-  yiqhü 
and hands Mozes | heavy and they took 
as the hands of Moshe became heavy, they took ... 9 Ex xvii 12. 


1b (pronominal subject) 


[64] wa- yéra éläw yyy.. wə- hū | yōšēb petah hā- 
and he appeared to him the Lord and he | sitting entrance the 
?ohel 
tent 
and the Lord appeared to him while he was sitting at the entrance of his tent 
Gen xviii 1. 


Ib (nominal subject) 


[65] wa-  yábo?ü Sané ha- | mal?àkim  sodoma bà- Cereb wa- 
and came two the messengers to Sodom inthe evening and 
lot | ydséb bə-  $afar 


Lot | sitting in gate 
and two angels came to Sodom in the evening while Lot was sitting in the gate... 
Gen xix 1. 


2a (pronominal subject) 


[66] wə- hi | märat ndpes wa-  titpallél 
and she {| bitter spirit and she prayed 


83 This interpretation against the one of Waltke and O'Connor 1990, p. 133, who connect this clause 
to the preceding verse. 
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and she, being embittered, prayed. i Sam i 10. 


2b (pronominal subject) 


[67] 


ha- | neqallà bə-  ‘ënëèkem hithattén ba-  mmelek 
INT itis light in your eyes to become son-inlaw to the king 

wə- anoki | is ras 

and I | man poor 

Does it seem to you a little thing to become the king’s son-in-law, seeing that I 
am a poor man. i Sam xviii 23. 


3b (nominal subject) 


[68] 


wa-  ttésge min ha-  mmáqóm ?oser häyotä ssamaii-  $otè 
and she went out the place REL she was there and two 
kalloteha | Cimmäh 

daughters-in-law | with her 

She set out from the place where she was, with her two daughters-in-law 


Ruth i 7. 


7.2.1.2.2. | Circumstantial clause without introductory wa ? 
One of the authors maintaining that this type of clause exists is S.R. Driver“. The first 
example he quotes from Gen. xii 8®: 


[69] 


wa-  yét ?ohaloó | bet?el | mi-  yäm wə-  háCay | mi- 
and he spread his tent Bethel | from the west and Ai | from 
qedem wa-  yiben sam 

east and he built there 


he pitched his tent, with Bethel on the west and Ai on the east, and he built there 


which he compares to i Sam. xxvi 13: 


[70] wa- ya°amdd ^al rds hā-  hàr mē-  rühoq rab | ha- 
and he stood on top the mountain from afar great | the 
máqom  béenéhem 
place between them 
he stood afar off on the top of the mountain, with a great space between them. 
* Driver 1892, p. 196: ... being either entirely disconnected with what precedes or joined to it only 


by we; pp. 202ff. 
8 Also mentioned by Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 489. 
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In both instances the nominal expression does not seem to have the same importance as 
the nominal clauses we discussed above, but they function more or less as adverbial 
expressions. This is even more the case with the following examples: 


[71] ra°itt ?olóhim panim el  pänim 
I saw God face to face 
I have seen God face to face Gen xxxii 31. 


Other expressions, like ayin ba-“ayin, 'eye in eye’, pe ?ehad, ‘one mouth’, qöl gadol, 
'a great voice’, Cälayik ^&ni, 'on you my eye’, are also better explained as adverbial 
expressions, More difficult to explain are the following verses in Dt v 4-5: 


[72] panim bə-  pänim diber yyy Cimäkem bà-  har mi-  tiôk 
face in face spoke the Lord with you at the mountain from midst 
hā-  ?ey ?ünoki | Coméd  bèn yyy ü- bénékem 
the fire I standing between the Lord and between you 


The problem in this case probably lies in the the whole sequence formed by the verses 
1 to 5. In the first verse we find the normal sequence of narrative forms: wa-yigrà 
moše... wa-yómer, 'Moses called ... and said’, followed by the direct speech of Moses 
in which he introduces the origin of the law that will be expounded. This introduction 
is made up of several nominal constructions, the first one in verse 2: yyy ?alohenü karat 
Cimmànü barit .., 'the Lord our God made a treaty with us’, then in verse 3: /6 ?et 
?àboténü karat yyy ..., "not with our fathers the Lord made a treaty’. Then follow the 
two verses partly quoted above. It seems that the whole of this introductory paragraph 
is made up of nominal constructions not introduced by wa. The reason for the first three 
of them being construed with a finite verbal form in the perfect whereas in the last one 
the action is expressed by means of a participle, is to be found in the order of the 
actions. The first three are felt as more or less following each other, while the fourth 
one is simultaneous with the preceding one. There is, however, a difference between 
two simultaneous actions and an action that is described as a circumstance under which 
another action finds place. 

In Jes. xxvi 16 we read: ... säqüun lahas müsärokä làmo, where Driver sees a 
circumstantial clause in the last two words. One of the difficulties in this verse is that 
the interpretation of the word saqan is uncertain". However, whatever the interpretation 
of säqun may be, it seems that the last two words of this verse are again more like the 
adverbial type mentioned above than a nominal clause in its own right. This explanation 
will hold true for most of the other examples given by Driver. 


36 Cf. also Joüon 1923, who treats these expressions in his chapter on the 'accusatif indirect', p. 379. 
8 cr. e.g. KB’, s.v. swq i. 
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Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley also differentiates between nominal circumstantial 
clauses, introduced by wa, verbal circumstantial clauses introduced by wa + subject (see 
below), and circumstantial clauses not introduced by wa®. Cf. e.g. Job i 1 and i Sam 
il: 


[73] 78 haya bə- eres “us iyydb | Samo 
man was in land Uz Job his name 
There was a man in the land of Uz, Job was his name. 


[74] wa- yhi  ?i$  ?ehàd min  hà-rámátayim ...  ū- | Somo ?elgànà 
and was man one from Ramathaim  ... and his name Elkanah 
There was a man from Ramathaim ... and his name was Elkanah. 


In the first instance the second clause might be explained as a relative clause?, but we 
rather think this is an example of two nominal clauses juxtaposed without connection 
and to be translated as given above, against the RSV: There was a man in the land of 
Uz, whose name was Job. In the second instance we are more inclined to see a 
circumstantial clause, although, as in Job i 1, the author is just summing up information 
useful to know before the narrative starts. The same may be said of Ruth ii 1, in which 
more or less the same construction occurs, this time following a nominal clause: 


[75] à- lə- nó£fomi | móda^ lə- šāh m samo boCaz 
and to Naomi kinsman to her man ... and his name Boaz 
Now Noami had a kinsman of her husband's ... and his name was Boaz. 


Then Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley mentions ii Sam xviii 14: 


[76] wa-  yyitqa°ém bə-  leb absalém “ôdennü hay 
and he thrust them in heart Absalom he still alive ... 
And he thrust them into the heart of Absalom who was still alive ... 


In this case it is possible to explain the “ddenna-clause as a relative one. The remark 
it not so much a concomitant circumstance, but it is explicitly mentioned that Joab 
thrusts the darts into the heart of the living Absalom. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley also 
mentions the adverbial expression, like panim ?el panim™. 


88 Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 489. 

9? Cf. also Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 489. 

99 Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, p. 489: "face to face (prop. while face was turned towards face)’, which 
to the present writer seems an impractical description of an adverbial phrase, like the English which is also 
not a nominal clause in its own right, but an adverbial phrase. 
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Joüon?! also differentiates between asyndetic and syndetic circumstantial clauses. 
Among the examples of asyndatic nominal circumstantial clause figure Gen. xii 8 and 
ii Sam xviii 14. Two other examples are clauses with ?ayin: 


[77] aà- mét... én ro?e 

and dies absence one seeing 

and it dies .... without anying seeing it Ex xxii 9. 
[78] ?6 mét — baCàlàw "én immo 

or dies his master absence with him 

or it dies, the owner not being with it Ex xxii 13. 


In both instances it is not just some concomitant circumstance, but part of the juridical 
description of a specific situation. Whether this is enough to explain the absence of an 
introductory wa, remains to be seen. 

The only example of a circumstantial clause without introductory wa of which we 
are fairly certain, is not normally explained as such. The clause in question is the 
following: 


[79] mi hū nági ?abad 
who he innocent has perished 
who being innocent has perished Job iv 7. 


As the combination mi hà in which hà strengthens the preceding word is attested several 
times, this clause is sometimes mentioned as an instance of the same construction”. 
Davidson? supposes an asyndetic relative clause. He is not quite clear about its 
construction but we suppose he means that the clause in question stands for mi ha REL 
nāqī °äbäd ’who then who is innocent has perished. The interpretation of hū nāqī as 
a circumstantial clause seems more attractive. This interpretation was adhered to by the 
Welsh bible translators”. Apart from this instance we find that several asyndetic 
constructions are possible in Hebrew, e.g. the asyndetic relative clause, and sometimes 
these are in meaning very close to the circumstantial clause, causing a partial overlap 
of the two categories. Nevertheless, for the comparison with other languages we may 
take it that the normal circumstantial clause in Hebrew is introduced by wa. 


?! Joüon 1923, pp. 487-488. 

?? Gesenius-Kautzsch 1910, p. 442; Joüon 1923, p. 446. 

3 Davidson 1901, p. 192. 

% See example [58] and cf. the translation in Beibl 1988: 
pwy sydd wedi ei ddifetha ac yntau "n ddieuog 
who thatis after his destroying and he PT innocent 
who has been destroyed, while he was innocent. 
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7.2.1.2.3. Circumstantial clause with finite verb in Hebrew 

As we have remarked earlier, an interesting problem in the description of Classical 
Hebrew is the question whether some clauses which contain a finite verbal form are to 
be described as nominal clauses. As we see no reason to deny the existence of 
circumstantial clauses of the type wa - S - V, this type of nominal clause seems 
acceptable also in general, cf. [80]. 


[80] wa- yyisma °odoniyyähü wə- kol ha-  qerw?^im eser Pittó 
and heard Adonijah and all the guests REL with him 
wə- hem | killä lo-  ?əkol 
and they | had finished to eat 
Adonija and all the guests who were with him heard it as they finished eating 
iKi4l. 


It must not be supposed, however, that all clauses of the type wa + S + V are 
circumstantial. Contrast may cause the same order to be adopted, although the 
difference between contrasting clauses and a clause followed by a circumstantial one 
may be very small indeed, cf. [81]. 


[81] wa-  ttissaq Corpä la-  hamôtäh wa  rüt  däbaqä 
and she kissed Orpa to her mother-in-law and Ruth clung 
bäh 
to her 


and Orpa kissed her mother-in-law, but Ruth clung to her Ruth i 14. 


The author is not telling us that the kissing and clinging occurred at the same moment, 
he is stressing the contrast between the two activities, which, however, did occur at the 
same time. This contrasting device is rather common in classical Hebrew”. In many 
instances also this order is chosen to stress the fact that what is presented in a clause is 
not following from the act mentioned in the preceding clause, cf. [82]. 


[82] wa-  ttàsob noComi wə-  rüt .. wə- héma baa 
and she returned Naomi and Ruth... and they came 
bét lehem 
Bethlehem 
So Naomi returned with Ruth ... And they came to Bethlehem 
Ruth i 22. 


% On the difference between circumstantial wa + SV clauses and contrasting ones, cf. e.g. Driver 1892, 
p. 200. 
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7.2.1.2.4.  Asyndetic verbal circumstantial clause 
Asyndetic verbal circumstancial clauses are few. Joüon quotes”: 


[83] wa-  yhappes ba- gàdol hehel ü- ba- qaton 
and he searched withthe oldest he began and withthe young 
killa 
he ended 
and he searched them, beginning with the oldest and ending with the youngest 
Gen xliv 12. 


The remark in question is not really describing a concomitative circumstance, but a 
clause which functions as an adverbial clause or a clause in parenthesis”. Also in the 
next example the verbal clause is not really a circumstantial one: 


[84] hdy maskimé ba-  boger Sékar yirdopü 
woe the ones who rise inthe morning strong drink they run 
Woe to those who rise early in the morning, that they may run after strong drink 
Jes v 11 


but rather a asyndetic relative clause: woe to those early risers who run after strong 
drink. Joüon's third and last example: 


[85] wə-  Sissa© ?otó bi- knafaw lo yabdil 
and  heshallcleave it at its wings not he shall divide 
And he shall cleave it at its wings, without dividing it Lev. i 17 


is difficult. Note, however, that several commentators and translators take the last two 
words as a new clause: 'he must not divide (it)’. 


d duds The function of the circumstantial clause 

The function of this construction, compared to the ablative absolute in Latin, the 
genetive absolute in Greek and the nominative absolute in English by Harry? and 
Evans”, is not discussed by Williams'9?, Richards?! describes the ymadrodd annibynnol 
as synonymous to an adverbial clause of time, cause, condition or concession. Evans 
speaks of an adverbial phrase, that may be turned into an adverbial clause by using tra, 


% Joüon 1923, p. 487. 

7 Cf also König 1897, p. 499. 
?5 Harry 1927, p. 291. 

?? Evans 1946, p. 238. 

10 williams 1980. 

101 Richards 1938, p. 26. 
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gan, er as introduction. Also Thorne"? only remarks: "It is frequently equivalent to an 
adverbial clause". The extensive use of the circumstantial clause, at least by some 
authors, may be taken as an indication of the use in general of this clause type. 

By Hebrew grammarians, who seem to have less distance to the phenomenon, the 
construction is always discussed, cf. e.g. Davidson'™: 


The cir. cl. expresses some circumstance or concomitant of the principal action or 
statement. Such a circumstance will generally be concerning the chief subject 
(whether gramm. subj. or obj.) of the main action, but the subj. of cir. cl. may be 
different, provided what is said of it be circumstantial of the main action -- whether 
modal of it or contemporaneous with it. The cir. cl. differs from the acc. of 
condition in being a proposition. It forms a real predication, subordinate to the 
principal sent. in meaning but co-ordinate in construction. 


This description seems to be as fitting for Welsh as it is for Hebrew. 


7.2.2.1. Relative time in the circumstantial clause 

Although most grammarians do not consider the problem, it is clear from the examples 
that the circumstantial clause depicts some situation or action which is simultaneous with 
the situation or action in the main clause. Note that time is not necessarily explicitly 
expressed in the main clause, as the main clause may be a nominal one, as follows from 
the following example: 


[86] A ninnau ar drothwy ’r unfed ganrif ar hugain rhyfedd 


and we on threshold the first century on twenty strange 
meddwl cynifer o gynlluniau ..... a erys heb eu 

to think number of plans REL remain without them 
gwireddu '* 

to realise 


Since we are on the threshold of the 21st century, it is strange to think how many 
of the schemes .... have not been realised. 


It is also possible to describe the state or action in the circumstantial clause as completed 
in comparison to the main clause, by means of the use of the preposition wedi followed 
by a verbal noun, cf.: 


12 Thorne 1993, p. 382. 


105 Davidson 1901, pp. 185-186, cf. also e.g. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 489: The statement 
of the particular circumstances under which a subject appears as performing some action ... . 


104 Thorne 1993, p. 383. 
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[87] A mi | wedi | crybwyll enw John Stuart Corbett, mae "n 


and I | after mentioning name JSC is PT 
werth sylwi bod y gŵr yma yn gyfreithiwr i ystâd yr 
worth noting being the man that PT solicitor to estate the 
Ardalydd Bute.” 

marquis B. 


And now I have mentioned John Stuart Corbett’s name, it is worth noting that 
this man was a sollicitor to the Marquis of Bute’s estate. 


7.3. A remark on the circumstantial clause in English 

In the older stages of Insular Celtic the circumstantial clause is as well-known as it is 
in Modern Welsh, both in British and in Irish. The construction, presumably, has 
been so deeply rooted in the linguistic consciousness of the Irish that they could not do 
without it even when speaking English. So now Irish in its turn functioning as a 
substratum to Hiberno-English has brought this construction into at least some varieties 
of English!®. This phenomenon has to be distinguished from the use of a circumstantial 
clause, probably a loan from classical languages!*, in which the introductory particle 
is absent, cf. e.g. the following lines of Tennyson”: 


At last, it chanced that on a summer morn 
(They sleeping each by either) the new sun 
Beat thro’ the blindless casement of the room. . 


! Mentioned by Thorne 1993, p. 159. 

We have quoted several Middle Welsh examples, supra. 
107 Filppula 1991. 

108 cf, e.g. Einenkel 1916, p. 59. 

Tennyson, The Marriage of Geraint, 11. 69-71. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE RELATIVE CLAUSE 


On several points the construction of the relative in Welsh and Hebrew may be 
compared. 


8.1. The character of the marker of relativity! 
In both Welsh and Hebrew an indeclinable marker of relativity is used, which is not a 
pronominal element, cf. e.g. the formulation used by Morris-Jones?: 


The use of a pronominal element in the relative clause to indicate the number, 
gender, and case of an indeclinable relative is found in the Hamitic and Semitic 
languages, and in Persian, wnere it is probably due to Semitic influence. 


To describe this element in Welsh as a relative pronoun, as is done by several 
grammarians’, is therefore less acceptable. The same holds true for Classical Hebrew, 
where the same descriptional problem is to be found?. Were the element pronominal, 
the use of a pronoun to refer to the antecedent in some relative clauses would be 
difficult to explain. The relative clause normally follows the modified element. Only if 
the antecedent is the subject or object of the clause may the pronominal reference be 
absent. | 
Antecedent is subject of the relative clause, marker of relativity a: 


[1] Dyma J dyn a allai wneud y gwaith 
Here is the man REL could do the work 
This is the man who could do the work. 


Antecedent is object of the relative clause, marker of relativity a: 


[2] Ai dyma 'r ympryd a ddewisais ? 
INT there the fast REL I choose 
Is not this the fast hat I choose ? Is lviii 5. 


! Cf. Gensler 1993, pp. 205-207 a.e. 

? Cf. also Morris-Jones 1931, p. 92. 

? Morris-Jones 1931, p. 88: relative pronouns; Evans 1946, p. 108: y rhagenwau perthynol; Williams 
1980, p. 51, Thorne 1993, p. 171: the relative pronoun. Cf. however also below, sub 8.3. 

^ Cf. also Anwyl 1914, pp. 122-123, who maintains that the construction Subject (Object) + a + Rel. 
clause is to be explained as a subclass of the clause type known as the mixed sentence. 

5 Cf. e.g. Gesenius 1910, p. 444: The relative pronoun; ibid.: "this is not, however, a relative pronoun 
in the Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is ita mere nota relationes, but an original demonstrative pronoun". 
Waltke & O'Connor 1990, p. 331 describe afer and related words as relative-clause markers. 
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In other instances the marker of relativity is y, cf.: 


B] y rhai y rhoddwyd iddynt 
the those REL is given to them 
those to whom it is given Mat xix 11 
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Apart from the relativity markers a and y, of which the etymology seems to be 
unclear, modern Welsh also uses the noun lle, ’place’, as a marker of relativity in local 
clauses. This use of //e seems to be spreading to other clauses. It is interesting to note 


that Hebrew ?oser is, historically speaking, also a noun meaning 'place'. 


In Hebrew the marker of relativity ‘oÿer is used whatever the function of the 


antecedent in the relative clause, cf.: 


[4] kə-  rähél ü- kə- 18°94 aser bànü Xotéhem et bët 
as Rachel and as Leah REL they built their two OBJ house 
yisra?el 
Israel 
like Rachel and Leah, who together built up the house of Israel 

Ruth iv 11. 

[5]  $àde "eser yigsorün 
field REL they harvest 
the field which they are reaping Ruth ii 9. 

[6] ha-  mmáàqóm ?eser hayata sama 
the place REL she was there 
the place where she was Ruth i 7. 


In Hebrew the construction introduced by ?aser is in many instances used instead of a 


noun, without an antecedent. It may be preceded by prepositions, cf. e.g: 


[7]  ?el Poser télaki ?elek ü- ba-  ?oser tälini 


to REL you willgo Iwillgo and in REL you will pass the night 


alin 
I will pass the night | 
where you go I will go, and where you lodge I will lodge ^ Ruth i 16. 


This construction is quite normal in Hebrew. In Welsh this type of relative clause is of 
more limited occurrence. According to Thorne! it occurs mainly in fossilized 


8 cf. e.g. Lewis-Pedersen 1937, p. 244. 
7 Thorne 1993, pp. 184-186. 
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expressions and in proverbs, cf. e.g.*: 


[B] a ystyrio, cofied 
REL he reflects let him remember 
He who reflects, let him remember. 


Among his examples Thorne gives a few in which the relative clause is preceded by a 
preposition, cf.: 


[9] ..Qm a wyddai 
^5 for REL she knew 
for all she knew. 


One wonders, however, whether an example like 


[10] Nid a ddigwyddodd ac a ddywedwyd yn Llundain a 
Is not REL it happened and REL it was said in London and 
Berlin sy "n fw i mi 
Berlin thatis PT living to me 
It is not that which happened and that which was said in London and Berlin that 
I remember 


really may be described as a proverb or a fossilized expression. Some constructions, like 
à + relative clause, following an equative adjective, and na(g) + relative clause, 
following a comparative adjective, seem to be quite productive, cf.?: 


[11] Rhedwch cyn gynted ag y galloch 
Run as swift as REL you are able 
Run as quickly as you can. 


[12] Yr oedd y canu n wannach nag y gallwn ei 
PT was the singing PT weaker than REL Icould it 
glywed yn iawn 
hear PT well 
The singing was weaker than that I could hear it properly. 


[13] Bu farw mwy o achos y cenllysg nag a lladwyd 
Was dying more from cause the hailstones than REL werekilled 
gan yr Israeliaid [N] 
by the Israelites 


: Examples from Thorne, l.c. 
? Williams 1980, p. 153-155. 
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There were more who died because of the hailstones than were killed by the 
Israelites Jos x 11. 


In Hebrew the same construction occurs: 


[14] rabbim aser méti ba- ?gbne ha-  bbäräd mē- °aser 
many REL they died through stones the hail than REL 
hàragü bené yisra?el 

killed sons Israel 

There were more who died because of the hailstones than the Israelites killed 


Jos x 11. 
In both languages it is possible to use relative clauses without any introduction, cf. e.g.: 


[15] Tynnodd y sach oedd ar ei ysgwyddau 
he removed the sack was on his shoulders 
He removed the sack that was over his shoulders '?. 


[16] Dyfroedd gloyw fel y grisial welodd Ann Griffiths 
Waters bright as the crystal saw A. G. 
Waters bright as crystal which A.G. saw. 


[17] °asré ha-  ggeber  yehase bo 
happy the man he takes refuge in him 
Happy is the man who takes refuge in him Ps xxxiv 9. 


The differences between the languages on these points are, however, substantial". 


8.2. Representation of the antecedent in the relative clause? 

The non-pronominal character of the marker of relativity becomes clear from the 
example mentioned above (Mat. xix 11). In those instances where the antecedent is not 
the subject or object of the relative clause it is possible and often necessary to indicate 
the relation of the relative clause to the antecedent by means of a personal pronoun or 
adverb. Compare the following examples: 


a) antecedent functions as a genetive in the relative clause 


10 Thorne 1993, p. 172. 

! Evans 1946 p. 112. 

12 For an overview of the background of the Welsh constructions, cf. e.g. Evans 1964, pp. 60-63. 
13 Cf. also Gensler 1993, pp. 207-211 a.e. 
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[18] Dyna ’r ty y chwythwyd ei do ymaith 
There the house REL was blown its roof away 
That is the house the roof of which was blown away". 


2 C 


[19] göy oser 16 tima lasono 
people REL not you willhear its language 


a nation whose language you will not understand 
b) antecedent is object of a preposition in the relative clause 


[20] Y desgiau y cedwir y llyfrau ynddynt 
the desks REL are kept the books in them 
the desks in which the books are kept”. 


[21] y ffordd yr awn ifyny iddi [N] 
the road REL we go up on it 
the route we should take 


[22] ha-  dderek  ?eser naCele bàh 
the road REL we shall go up onit 
the route we should take 


Dt xxviii 49. 


Dt i 22. 


Dt i 22. 


The English construction in which a preposition follows the verb in the relative clause 
introduced by that, cf. the estate that he comes to ..., has been explained as an example 


of Celtic influence!$. 


c) when the antecedent has an adverbial function in the relative clause, reference is 
made by means of an adverb in Hebrew, while in Welsh in most cases no reference is 


made or the reference is by means of a prepositional phrase: 


[23] ary fan y gorweddo efe ynddi 
on the place REL lies he in it 
ymhle y may ^n Cysgu [N] 
in place PT is PT sleep 
[on] the place where he lies 

[24] ha-  mmäqgôm ?eser yiskab sam 

the place REL he lies there 

the place where he lies 


l4 Williams 1980, p. 53. 
15 Williams 1980, p. 53. 
18 Preusler 1938, pp. 186. 


Ruth iii 4. 


Ruth iii 4. 
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The reference by means of an adverb does occur, however, cf.: 


[25] À ydych | yn cofio y  fforddyr aethoch yno ?" 
INT youare PT remember the way REL you went there 
Do you remember the road where you did go ? 


The similarities between the two languages on this point are great although the 
differences, as mentioned above, should not to be overlooked. 


8.3. Conclusion 

Many of the points remarked upon above are not particularly interesting for our 
comparison, the character of the relativity marker, however, seems to be un-Indo- 
European. Gensler notes that at least Celtiberian possessed inflected relative pronouns, 
while the situation in Gaulish cannot be described as the direct ancestor of the Welsh 
construction either’. So there is every reason to connect the Insular Celtic situation with 
a substratum language. This does not, of course, imply that the difference between 
Welsh and Hebrew is not important. In Insular Celtic the preverbal particles play a 
significant role in the verbal complex, and the Welsh relative markers a and y form part 
of that system. It is therefore comprehensible that earlier grammarians do not describe 
these elements as a relative, but find other phrases, like yr hwn, y neb, y sawl, pwy 
bynnag, to fill this gap. Compare e.g. the remark by Rowland": 


Some grammarians consider a as a relative pronoun; as in the sentence " Ti yw y 
ferch a garaf," thou art the maid I love. But as a in such sentences is really nothing 
else than the auxiliary adverb, which in affirmative clauses is placed before the verb 
when the nom. or the objective precedes, it has been thought proper to deny it a 
place among relative pronouns. 


Anwyl, in his syntax”, mentions the same relative pronouns as Rowland did, and then 
speaks of the quasi-relatives ag, ar and the proclitics a, -y(r). In the morphological 
section of his grammar?!, however, he describes a and y(r) as simple relative pronouns, 
while a and y(r) preceded by yr hwn, etc., are described as compound relative 
pronouns. 

A description of these "markers of relativity’ in which the non-relation to Indo- 
European relative pronouns is stated more clearly than is often done, will be profitable 
for both Welsh and Hebrew grammar. As far as Hebrew is concerned, we think that the 


'7 Uned Iaith Genedlaethol 1978, p. 170. 
18 Gensler 1993, p. 206. 

1? Rowland 1876, p. 52. 

20 Anwyl 1914, p. 122. 

?! Anwyl 1898, p. 39. 
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function of ?oser is better described as nominalizing the following clause or phrase, than 
as a marker of relativity. A simple relative clause is formed by using the nominalized 
clause instead of an adjective. The relative clause without antecedent is nothing more 
or less than this nominalized clause used instead of a noun. For the systematic 
description of Welsh a and y(r) are perhaps best described in conjunction with the 
preverbal particles, without, however, trying to find elements which may play the part 
of relative pronoun as Rowland and others did. 


CHAPTER 9 


SOME OTHER SIMILAR POINTS SHARED BY WELSH AND 
HEBREW 


9.1. The verbal noun 

According to Schmidt! and others? the absence of an infinitive and the use of a verbal 
noun is an archaic feature. Jeffers?, however, remarks that in Island Celtic the formation 
and use of the verbal noun seems to be innovative. The question is not really important 
for our argument, in the one case one might wonder why Celtic retained such an archaic 
feature, while in the other Indo-European languages the tendency was towards an 
infinitive, while on the other hand the question would be why Insular lost the infinitive 
and began using a verbal noun instead. It is interesting to find that Jeffers insists on the 
similarity of the situation in Island Celtic and Afro-Asiatic, but takes much pains to 
explain that he is only interested in the typological comparability and will not argue 
about an Afro-Asiatic substratum in the British Isles. This means that he leaves aside 
the question why these formations became a rule in Insular Celtic. He links the use of 
verbal nouns in Island Celtic to the similar usage in old Egyptian, and then tentatively 
remarks: 


This parallel structural feature, and the fact that both languages are VSO in structure 
may well be more than coincidental. Other VSO languages ... show complement 
structures of strikingly similar type. 


It is a pity Jeffers does not elaborate on this point. According to Gensler* there is no 
reason to suppose a relationship between the VSO language type and the occurrence of 
a verbal noun instead of an infinitive. We note the following points of similarity 
between Welsh and Hebrew. 


9.1.1. The use of the verbal noun instead of a finite verb’ 
Most grammarians, of course, remark upon the use of the verbal noun instead of a finite 
verbé. Fowkes’ has drawn special attention to this phenomenon and remarks that, 


! Schmidt 1969, p. 116, id. 1988, p. 241-242, id. 1992, p. 52. 
? Cf. e.g. Disterheft 1980, pp. 5, 135ff. a.e. 

> Jeffers 1978. 

4 Cf. e.g. Gensler 1993, p. 371-372. 

5 Cf. also Gensler 1993, pp. 226-231. 


6 For Welsh, cf. e.g. Richards 1938, p. 47, Evans 1946, p. 184, Williams 1980, p. 115, Thorne 1993, 
pp 327-328; for Hebrew, cf. e.g. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 1910, p. 345, Joüon 1923, pp. 357-358, Waltke 
& O'Connor 1990, pp. 595-596; cf. especially Rubinstein 1952. 


7 Fowkes 1991. 
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although it is perhaps not unknown from other Indo-European languages, the extent of 
this use in Welsh is remarkable. Compare the following biblical verses: 


2 


[1] Prynant feysydd am  arian, ac arwyddo ’r gweithredoedd a 


They buy fields for silver and signing the deeds and 
"u selio a chael tystion [N] 
them seal and get witnesses 

[2] sadét ba- kkesef yiqnü wə-  kätôb ba-  ssefer wə-  hätom 
fields for the silver they buy and writing inthe book and sealing 
wa-  haëd Cédim? 


and witnessing witnesses 
They will buy the fields for money and they will write it in the book and they 
will seal it and witnesses will witness it Jer xxxii 44. 


[3] aeth y ffermwr at y drws a churo arno ac aros 
went the farmer to the door and knocking onit and waiting 
am dipyn heb gael ateb? 
for while without getting answer 
the farmer went to the door and he knocked on it and he waited a little without 
getting an answer. 


It is interesting to note that this feature common to both Classical Hebrew and Welsh, 
is of late appearance in Hebrew!°. This use of the infinitive seems to be restricted to 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Akkadian!!. Points like this may raise again the question of a 
special historical relation between Hebrew and Welsh. 


9.1.2. The verbal noun as a noun 

9.1.2.1. The verbal noun in basic nominal constructions. 

In Welsh the verbal noun may be preceded as every noun by the article? and / or 
followed by an adjective”, cf. 


[4] marw mawr 
dying great 


5 The 1588 translation used a completely different construction. 

? williams 1980, p. 115. 

10 Cf. the grammars mentioned previously. 

!! Brockelmann 1913, p. 168. 

12 This combination is impossible ia Hebrew, cf. Davidson 1901, p. 22; the only combination of this 
kind, navn, kaššābet, in i K x 19, is normally explained as substantival use of the infinitive, sitting > seat, 
cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 151. 


3 Most grammars treat this point, cf. e.g. Evans 1946, pp. 181-182, Thorne 1993, p. 323. 
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great mortality. 


[5] Mi fydd diwedd ar yr hwylio 
PT willbe end to the  sailing 
The sailing will cease. 


In Welsh the verbal noun may function as subject or object of a clause, cf. 


[6] Hir pob aros 
long all waiting 
Every waiting is long. 


[7] Gwelais werthu fy nh 
I saw selling my house 


I saw my house being sold. 


The verbal noun can be used, like any noun, in a genitival connection, cf.: 


[8] ysgol ganu 
school  singing 
singing school. 


In Hebrew the infinitive construct may be used as the subject of a nominal clause", cf.: 


[9] ha-  moCat mikkem hal°ôt | ?anàásim 
INT small from you wearying men 
Is it too little for you to weary men Is vii 13. 


not normally, however, as the subject in a verbal clause, in which case the infinitive is 
preceded by the preposition /2, in order to, cf.: 


[10] °az  hühal li- gro bə- sem... 
then began to call in the name of ... 


At that time people began to call in the name of ... Gen. iv 26. 


As object of a verb the infinitive is quite common in Hebrew, although several verbs 
favour a construction with the preposition /2: 


[11] Jo ēda . sét wā- bo 
not know going and coming 


^ Cf. Davidson 1901, pp. 123-124, Joüon 1923, pp. 358-359. 
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I do not know how to go out or to go in (i.e. how to behave myself) 


i K iii 7. 
[12] ha- yyom ha-  zze  "àhel tet pahdoka 
the day the this Iwillbegin giving your dread 
This day I will begin to put the dread of you (upon ...) Dt ii 22. 


The infinitive construct may also be used as a genitival complement, cf.: 


[13] bə-  yóm  ?ekolkà 
on day your eating 
on the day you will eat Gen ii 17. 


9.1.2.2. The use of the verbal noun preceded by a preposition” 
The use of the verbal noun preceded by a preposition as a verbal phrase is described in 
several of the usual grammars!. This use is especially stressed by Jeffers". Compare 


e.g.: 


[14] wedi i Nebusaradan ... ei ollwng ... o Rama [N] 
after to Nebusaradan ... him send from Rama 

[15] ?ahar šallah °ot6 | nabüzar?edàn ... min hā- rama 
after sending him Nebusaradan from the Rama 
After Nebusaradan had sent him from Rama Jer xl 1. 


[16] Erbyn cyrraedd pen y bryn ni welent ddim 
By reaching top the hill not they saw anything 
By the time they reached the hill-top they could see nothing. 


This combination is possible with several prepositions, e.g.: 


Hebrew Welsh 
?ahar after wedi after 
be while gan while 
wrth while 
dan while 


yaan because 


15 For the use of this combination as the predicate in a circumstantial clause, cf. 7.2. 

16 For Welsh, cf. e.g. Anwyl 1914, pp. 166-167, Richards 1938, pp. 17-18, 22-23, 27, 44, Evans 
1946, p. 185, Williams 1980, p. 114, Thorne 1993, pp. 328, 403-404; for Hebrew, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch- 
Cowley 1910, pp. 347-351, Joüon 1923, pp. 361-365, Waltke & O'Connor 1990, pp. 603-610. 

I Jeffers 1978. 
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ke as soon as 

Cad until 

Cal although er although 
erbyn by the time 
i to, in order to 


The function of this construction is in several instances similar to the use of a participle 
in other languages, forming a subpredicate, denoting an action of which the relation to 
the action expressed in the main verb is indicated by the preposition”. 


9.1.3. The logical subject and object of the verbal noun 
The logical subject of the verbal noun may be expressed in several ways in Welsh”. The 
most common construction is by means of a preposition, i or o”: 


[17] oyn i Dafydd fyned 
before to David going 
before David went. 


[18] ac ni wyddai y bobl i Jonathan fyned ymaith 


and not knew the people to Jonathan going away 

And the people did not know that Jonathan had gone i S xiv 3. 
[19] a mynegwyd i Tr brenin Solomon ffoi o Joab i 

and was told to the king Solomon fleeing of Joab to 


babell yr Argwlydd 
tent the Lord 
It was told king Solomon that Joab had fled to the tent of the Lord 
i K ii 29. 


À noun following a verbal noun in a genitival combination expresses the subject when 
the verb is intransitive, the object in case the verb is transitive: 


[20] on dyfod y dyn 
before coming the man 
before the man came. 

[21] on gweled y dyn 
before  seeing the man 
before seeing the man. 


18 Cf. Waltke & O'Connor 1990, p. 603, quoting Jenni: "The most important use of the infinitive 
construct is its use after prepositions in place of a subordinate clause (with conjunction and finite verb)". 


I9 Cf. Thorne 1993, pp. 328-330. 
20 The use of o especially in older texts, cf. Thorne 1993, p. 329. 
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When the subject of the verbal noun is a pronoun, the same constructions are used. 

In Hebrew the subject of the infinitive is, in case it is a personal pronoun, expressed 
by the respective suffixed forms. When another element is the subject it is possible to 
express the function of the element in a genitival construction, although according to 
some in many instances the juxtaposition of elements is rather to be compared to the 
relation between finite verb and subject?!: 


[22] bə- | molko 
in his being king 
while he was king i S xiii 1. 


The logical object may also be expressed by the use of suffixed pronouns, while 
otherwise the constructions of objects connected to finite verbs are used. The several 
problems that remain in the description of classical Hebrew on this point do not affect 
the picture just given of the similar and dissimilar features of these constructions in 
Welsh and Hebrew. 


9.1.4. | Differences 
An important difference between the two languages is of course the use of the verbal 
noun in the periphrastic conjugations in Welsh, a construction unknown in Hebrew. In 
Hebrew sentences occur in which a participle as predicate is connected to the subject 
by means of a form of the verb haya "to be’, cf. e.g.: 
[23] wə- ‘ét  kol aser *osim Sam hi haya ose 

and OBJ all REL doing (pl.) there he was doing 

and whatever they were doing there, he was the one who really did it 

Gen xxxix 22 


[24] a- Salom6 haya  mosel 
and Solomon was ruling 
and Solomon ruled 1IKvl 
[25] wə- haya bə- aharit ha- yydmim näkôn yihye 
and willbe in end the days established will be 
har bét  yyy bə- ros he-  härim 


mountain house the Lord in top the mountains 
And it shall come to pass in the latter days, that the mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains Is ii 2 


?! Cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 360-361. 
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but this construction is not part of the verbal paradigm”. 


Morris-Jones and Gensler compare this construction to the use of periphrastic 
conjugations in old Egyptian”, which like Welsh uses local prepositions to introduce the 
verbal noun or infinitive. 


9.2. Prepositions 
In some instances the construction and use of prepositions in Welsh and Hebrew are also 


similar. 


9.2.1. Conjugated prepositions 
In both Welsh and Hebrew prepositions are attached to pronominal elements to form a 
unity”. In Hebrew this conjugation of prepositions is related to, of the same character 
as, the combination of nouns with a suffixed pronominal element. In Welsh, however, 
where the combination of noun with a suffixed pronoun does not exist, this feature is 
sometimes compared to the way the verb is conjugated”. It should also be noted that 
this feature in Welsh is not common to all prepositions. 

To give an idea of this construction we compare the Hebrew preposition ?et followed 
by pronominal suffixes to the preposition af in Welsh in the same situation (both 
prepositions may be translated as with, by): 


Hebrew Welsh 
Is PNE Is at - af (at-a i) 
2sm itt-eka 2s at - at (at-at ti) 
2sf itt-ak 
3sm 2itt-o 3sm at-o (at-o fe) 
3sf itt-ah 3sf at-i (at -i hi) 
Ip ?itt-anu lp  at-om (at-on ni) 
2pm ?itt-ekem 2p  at-och (at - och chi) 
2pf itt-eken 
3pm ?itt-am 3p  at-ynt (at-yn nhw) 
3pf ?itt-an 


? According to Gesenius-Kautzsch 1910, p. 360, the construction haya + participle emphasizes the 
action as continuing in the past, in the examples quoted, however, this can hardly be the case; in the third 
example yihye is used to indicate that the action will take place in the future; cf. also Joüon, pp. 339, 341. 

2 Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 624-627; Gensler 1993, pp. 235-238, 421-424. 

24 d every grammar of Welsh and Hebrew this phenomenon is described, of course; cf. also e.g. 
Roberts & Shlonsky 1996. 

3 cf. e.g. Thorne 1993, pp. 385-390: conjugated prepositions. 
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Not only the formal but also the phonetic similarities are striking, at least in this case. 
This point has been remarked upon by almost everyone touching the problem, from 
Davies% in the 17th century to several authors in the 20th century”. Also on this point 
those who doubt the substratum theory have given thought to the problem. Baudis 
remarks”: 


As regards the suffixed pronoun ... it ought to be pointed out that we find something 
similar in some other Indo-European languages, though not to such an extent as in 
Neoceltic: e.g. German am < an dem, Czech s nim "with him" ... These 
considerations would rather harmonize with our opinion, viz. that the Neoceltic 
changes are a natural development of the older inherited Indo-European material. 


Pokorny’s refutation of this remark, in strong words but to the point, seems conclusive: 


Im Gegenteil, wir finden nirgends etwas ähnliches in den idg. Sprachen .... czech. 
s nim ist nur eine vereinzelte abgeschliffene Verschmelzung ... mit dem Ton auf 
dem Pronomen, während im Irischen stets nur die Präposition betont ist ! 


It should, however, not be forgoiten that the sentence Baudiš wrote did not end with the 
word "material". In his quotation Pokorny left out the words: 


the non Aryan influence could come in only so far that it perhaps predisposed the 
speaker to choose certain possibilities of development. 


These words of Baudiš form, of course, the solution for the substratal problems, which 
we should bear in mind constantly”. According to Sommerfelt, who himself at first 
ascribes the same feature in Irish to an unknown substratum language”, Watkins?! finds 
reason in the existence of inflected prepositions in Hittite to dismiss the substratal 
explanation of the same in Celtic, which to us seems an unattractive way of reasoning, 
at least until someone succeeds in finding the correlation between Hittite and Celtic on 
this point. 


26 Davies 1621, p. 175; cf. also Morris-Jones 1900, p. 623, Pokorny 1928, p. 385-387. 

7 cf, e.g Morris Jones 1900, p. 623, Pokorny 1928, pp. 385-488; it is the first feature discussed by 
Gensler 1993, pp. 199-201 a.e. 

28 Baudiš 1923, pp. 122-123, also quoted by Pokorny 1928, p. 387. 

2 For this principle, cf. e.g. also Gensler 1993, pp. 423-424, where he discusses the different origin of 
the predicative particle yn, and the later homophonous preposition. 

30 Sommerfelt 1960, p. 322. 

31 Sommerfelt 1960, p. 326, note. 
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9.2.2. Reinforcement of suffix pronoun by means of a separate pronoun 

In both languages it is possible, though this possibility is by no means used in equal 
measure, to strengthen a suffixed pronoun by means of a following separate pronoun, 
cf. e.g. 


[26] arnaf fi [N] 


upon me I 


[27] by ny 
upon me I 
upon me i S xxv 24. 


In Welsh this construction is far more common than in Hebrew. These are normally 
described as affixed or auxiliary pronouns? as distinct from the independent ones. This 
echoing pronoun, as it is called by King”, is also used following nouns, which are 
preceded by a possessive pronoun, thereby conforming to the rule of the order modified 
- modifier and it may have spread from there to the conjugated preposition. The 
reasoning of several grammarians that this construction may have arisen, because ei 
"his", ei "her" and eu "their" all sound like /i/ and this ambiguity needed to be 
eliminated**, seems a less probable explanation than the typological one. 


9.2.3. Some uses of the preposition < WITH > 

9.2.3.1. Absence of a verb < TO HAVE» 

Both in Welsh and Hebrew an equivalent of the verb « TO HAVE? is absent, and a 
construction using a preposition with the meaning « WITH > is used, cf. e.g.: 


Q8] y mae  gennym dad [N] 
PRT is with us father 


[29] yes lanai ?ab 
there is for us father 
we have a father Gen xliv 20. 


According to e.g. Schmidt? this is an archaic feature, a point also stressed by Gensler”. 
This is, of course, probable. It is not, however, in itself an explanation, because the 
supposed substratum probably lacked a verb <TO HAVE> (Semitic, Egyptian and 
Berber are in concord on this point), and therefore this feature too may be attributed to 


2 Cf e.g. Evans 1946, p. 104, Williams 1980, p. 48, Thorne 1993, p. 166, cf. ibid. p. 154. 
3 King 1993, p. 81. 

4 Cf. e.g. King 1993, p. 81. 

35 Schmidt 1992, p. 52 cf. also id. 1969, p. 116. 

36 Gensler 1993, pp. 111-112. 
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substratal influence. Perhaps in this case an archaic feature is retained as a result of 
pressure of the substratum in the same direction. 


9.2.3.2. The use of the preposition < WITH > to express feelings, moods 
An interesting idiomatic use of the preposition «WITH» is to be found in 
constructions expressing feelings and opinions, cf.: 


[30] Mae "n dda gennyf eich gweld 
is PRT good withme you to see 
I am glad to see you. 


[31] Mae ’n sicr gennyf 
is PRT sure with me 
I feel sure. 


The same type of expression is to be found in Hebrew”, cf.: 


[32] mar li 
bitter for me 
I have bitter feelings Ruth i 13. 


[33] tob lant 
good for us 
we were happy Num xi 18. 


9.3. Masculine and feminine gender 

Both Welsh and Hebrew only differentiate between masculine and feminine gender. For 
Hebrew this is not surprising as this feature is common to all Afro-Asiatic languages, 
but within the confines of Indo-European this is less self-evident. In Irish the neuter 
disappeared during the Middle Irish period. It is true, of course, that the gender 
distinctions became obsolete as a result of the loss of endings in the later Celtic 
languages”, but the fact that these languages clung to the masculine - feminine 
distinction is interesting, even though the same development is to be found in other 
Indo-European languages as well, as e.g. French and other Romance languages. In 
several constructions it is in boih languages the fem. which is used for expressions 
where other languages use the neuter, in Welsh especially expressions describing the 
weather“. Compare e.g.: 


37 Cf. e.g. Williams 1980, p. 136. 

35 Cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 465. 

“Re. e.g. Lewis-Pedersen 1937, pp. 158-159. 

“© Cf. e.g. Anwyl 1914, p. 90, Richards 1938, p. 31. 
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[34] mae hi n oer 
is she PRT cold 
it is cold. 


The following examples from Hebrew are in most cases translated by hyn in Welsh, the 
plural form of the demonstrative also used for neuter. 


[35] 16 täqüm wa- 16 tihye 
not she will rise and not she will be 
it will not arise and it will not occur Is vii 7. 
[36] wə- abiw wə- ‘immo lo — yādəū kī mē- 
and his father and his mother not they knew that from 
yyy hi 


the Lord she 
And his father and mother did not know that it was from the Lord. 


Jud xiv 4. 
[37] wa- hi lo tislah 
and she not she will be successful 
that will not succeed Num xiv 41. 


9.4. Use of the article 

Some points of the use of the article have been mentioned in the fifth chapter. One other 
construction may be mentioned here. In Hebrew it is normal that a "vocative" is 
preceded by the article. This occurs, of course, in cases where the "vocative" can be 
combined with the article in other situations too, cf.: 


[38] Somaf nā yahdsua® ha- | kkohén ha- ggādōöl 
hear yet Joshua the priest the great 
Listen, o Joshua, high-priest Zach iii 8. 


The name Joshua, which cannot be combined with the article, appears without it in a 
"vocative", but the apposition, consisting of a common noun phrase, has the article. The 
same combination is possible in Welsh, cf.: 


[39] gwrando, atolwg, Josua yr arch-offeiriad 
listen prithee Joshua the  high-priest. Zach iii 8. 
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This use might be influenced by Hebrew through the translation, but it is attested outside 
the Bible translation too, both in Middle Welsh“! and later”, cf.: 


[40] Pan doy di yr yscolheic 
whence come you the clerk 
Whence comest thou, clerk“. 


9.5. Predicative Particle“ 

In Welsh sentences expressing equivalence (X is Y) a predicative particle, yn, is 
normally used to introduce the predicate. In outward form this element is identical to 
the preposition yn 'in'., cf: 


[41] y mae ef yn meddyg 
PRT is he PRT doctor 
he is a doctor 


[42] y mae pob aros yn hir 
PRT is every waiting PRT long. 
All waiting is long. 


Note that this yn is not used in all circumstances: 


[43] hir yw pob aros 
long is all waiting 
[44] hir pob aros 
long all waiting. 


This use is quite extended in Welsh, but it may be compared to the use of the Hebrew 
preposition b in some instances“, cf. e.g.: 


[45] wə- hū bə-  ?ehad 
and he in one 


He is one Job xxiii 13 
[46]  ?alohe ?àbi bə- | ezri 

God my father in my help 

The God of my father is my help Ex xviii 4. 


4l Evans 1964, p. 25. 

opp e.g. Rowland 1876, p. 147. 
Evans o.c., ibid. 

“4 Cf. Gensler 1993, pp. 231-234. 
45 Cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 404. 
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Similar constructions are found in other Afro-Asiatic languages and at a much larger 
scale than this use of b in Hebrew“. Supposing, however, that there is a direct historical 
relationship between this predicative yn and the use of yn in adverbial expressions, it is 
highly interesting to note that the preposition b is sometimes used in precisely the same 
way“, cf.: 


[47] bə- | hàzáq  yäbo 
in strong he comes 
strongly he comes Is xl 10 


[48] mae 'r bws yn mynd yn gyflym 
is the bus PRT going in fast 
the bus is going fast. 


But also in this case, the construction is the normal one in Welsh and only used rarely 
in Hebrew. 


46 Cf. Gordon 1981, Morris-Jones 1900, pp. 628-629. 
^! Cf. e.g. Joüon 1923, p. 404. 


CHAPTER 10 


TYPOLOGICAL COMPARABILITY, HISTORY OR SYSTEM ? 


In the preceding chapters we have shown how for several centuries people have studied 
and thought about the striking similarities shared by Welsh and Hebrew, or, in a wider 
context, Insular Celtic and Afro-Asiatic. Several explanations have been put forward, 
some of them clearly outdated, others from the beginning less acceptable, but none, it 
seems, commonly accepted. 


10.1. Outdated solutions 

We will not repeat the remarks from the second chapter but only point to the solutions 
based upon the literal acceptance of the information in the Bible, and a very great trust 
in classical sources. The argumentation in most instances starts from the linguistic 
comparability of Welsh and Hebrew and then finds ways to explain these facts as 
resulting from movements of peoples, in the remote past. The only difference, one 
might say, between these solutions and modern ones supposing substratal influence and 
trying to relate this to historical facts, is that the modern ones search for "historical" 
arguments in prehistorical-archaeological data rather than in the Bible. 

The seemingly more scientific solution, which traced the substratal influence to the 
activities of Phoenicians and Punic speaking peoples, seems even less acceptable now 
we know more of their part in history. 

The solutions which found the similarities of both languages reflecting a sort of 
primeval state of the languages, although partly related to history, may be styled a sort 
of typology avant la lettre, but a typology completely gone wrong. 

More attractive are the typological remarks of those who refrain from formulating any 
solution to the problem. 


10.2. Substratum solution 

Only the solution which is based on substratal influence has found any adherents in this 
century, culminating more or less in the study by Gensler', who states that typology 
alone cannot be an answer to the problem. This leaves us with several problems. 

On the one hand, there are some problems of a typological nature, which are not 
discussed by Gensler, on the other hand there is the problem of the character of the 
substratum. Finally, one would like to relate the substratum to movements of peoples 
or to cultural movements in prehistory. This last point, however, lies outside the scope 
of this study. 


! Gensler 1993. 
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10.3. The typological problems 

Gensler in his study maintains that several of the features shared by Welsh and Hebrew 
are what he calls 'exotic', i.e. features only to be found in a small minority of 
languages?. According to him, these features do not form part of one and the same 
typological system. Some features, of course, are part of the type which exhibits the 
order modified - modifier. We think that the other features need some extra scrutiny. 
Apart from the question what constitutes a feature, several questions need to be asked. 
The first one is, of course, whether Gensler is correct in his supposition that his 'exotic' 
features really do not belong to the typological system. Then there is a question of time, 
viz. at which point in time, during the development of the several languages under 
discussion, was a certain feature extant in a given language. A third question is about 
the extent of the comparability. It is possible that some features remotely akin are 
compared as exotic points of comparison, while elsewhere languages are to be found 
where the feature in question is to be found in a form more comparable. 


10.3.1. Feature definition 

In 4.1.1. we have argued that there may be reason to suppose that the order VSO as 
such is a relevant feature, whether ’original’ or occasioned by a V-fronting rule makes 
no difference. The VO order is of course also a relevant feature, and there is, as far as 
we can see, no reason to suppose that in a discussion on features the two are mutually 
exclusive. When Gensler in his definition of the basic word order combines the two’, 
he confuses the problem and possibly influences the result, as it is possible that some 
other features are cogent with the VSO type and not with the SVO one, the VO feature 
in this case being of no importance. It might be argued for instance, that the change of 
VSO to SVO order which in Hebrew occurred with the development of post-Biblical 
Hebrew not only co-occurred with the diminishing use of the circumstantial clause 
(Gensler's feature [15]) but was at the basis of this change. More probable, of course, 
is the idea that, as the new present tense emerged from a verbless clause, other uses of 
this clause type came under pressure. 


10.3.2. Exotic features 

The question whether a certain feature is exotic and whether it is part of the typological 
system of a given language, is important in our discussion. According to Tomlin‘ 44.8% 
of the languages of the world are of the SOV type, 41.8% of the SVO type and only 


? Gensler 1993, p. 40ff. 

3 Gensler 1993, p. 363; in his scale of comparability (-1 / - 4 / 0 / 4 / 1) ranging from complete 
difference to complete similarity VSO languages are reckoned to be completely similar, and SVO languages 
are taken to be partly similar (12) to the VSO type. It would have been more reasonable to give both as 
distinct features, on the VO-axis giving both SVO- and VSO-languages a mark 1 and on the VSO-axis giving 
the SVO-languages a zero-mark (or lower). 

^ Tomlin 1986, p. 22. 
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9.2% exhibit VSO as their basic order. This means that in a sample of 70 languages, 
as used by Gensler, only something like 8 languages are to be expected to be of the 
VSO type, and even though Gensler included several extra VSO languages in his sample 
it is still highly probable that a special character of the VSO languages does not emerge. 


10.3.3. The problem of time 

In the preceding chapters we have compared Welsh and Hebrew, and found several 
comparable features which only during a part of the traceable history of the language 
formed part of its system. A striking example, of course, is the VSO order, the starting 
point of many comparisons of Celtic and Afro-Asiatic languages. During a long period 
in the history of Welsh the abnormal order (S-[PRT]-V-O) was the basic order, while 
on the other hand the VSO character of classical Hebrew was lost in later phases of the 
language, giving way to the order SVO. We think that it will be highly important to find 
out not only which elements were lost in history but the relationship of the changes (v. 
supra on the circumstantial clause). On the other hand, when features become more 
usual in the course of the development, it will be important to determine in which order 
these new features emerge. Detailed study of the history of the syntax of the languages 
involved is necessary on this point. 

Another problem of time, frequently mentioned by Pokorny, is the question of the 
time scale necessary for languages to absorb the influence of a substratum. It seems 
pretty certain by now that it may take quite some time before a substratum feature will 
be recognizable as such in the dominant language. The idea that during that absorption 
period the substratal language must be in actual use seems incorrect. As most linguistic 
change is starting as something small and actually difficult to recognize, so a change due 
to a substratum may originate when the substratum is still there, but find its 
recognizable expression in recorded form only after a long period. 


10.4. The character of the substratum 

The most important typological problem, however, seems to be the highly consistent 
type of VSO language exhibited by Insular Celtic. Many languages seem to be examples 
of a mixed type: instances are to be found among European languages without any 
problems). How is it that Insular Celtic is not more of a mixed type ? In the view of the 
present writer the only conclusion can be that the influence of the substratum on Insular 
Celtic was quite strong. This is in line with the accepted view of the Celts as a warrior 
class conquering large tracts of land, forming a strong ruling class, but in number far 
inferior to their subdued predecessors. It is not improbable that for some time in the 
British Isles the 'original' Celtic held out against the pressure of the substratum as long 
as contacts with the continent were easy and new tribes and groups of Celtic speaking 


> Cf. the Germanic and Romance languages. 
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people crossed the English Channel. The moment, however, this strengthening of the 
original’ Celtic element ceased because of the political changes during and following 
the downfall of the Western Roman Empire, the substratum influence became more 
important. So important, evidently, that the remodeling of Insular Celtic resulted in a 
family of rather pure VSO languages. However, as the substratal language is a human 
language, with all the problems posed by its human background, one should not forget 
that it is incorrect to suppose this language to be typologically pure. The character of 
the substratum must be reconstructed from the distinctive features of the dominant 
language, and can only be discovered in this way. 

An interesting problem is posed by this situation, viz. whether a language changing 
from one type to another will develop new inbuilt tendencies. If this is the case the 
change to VSO order may be enough to trigger the order Noun - Adjective and 
Adjective - Adverb, etc. (or vice versa). The existence of languages of mixed type, 
however, seems to indicate that such a development is not necessary. Therefore we 
conclude that, although one can never be one hundred percent sure, the chance is very 
great indeed that the typologically related features in the Insular Celtic languages were 
all extant in the substratum language. Although it is not to be ruled out a priori that a 
language that acquires the VSO order in some way or another, like Insular Celtic did, 
may not then develop the order Noun - Adjective because of the typological relation 
between these features, it is the less probable supposition. For Insular Celtic this 
supposition is strengthened because the VSO character in these languages is of a highly 
consistent nature. 

We may conclude, then, that the substratum which influenced insular Celtic most 
probably contained the following features: 


l; Basic word order: VSO 

Zi Noun phrase word order: modified - modifier: 
2a. Noun - adjective 
2b. Noun - genitive complement 
2c. Use of article in Noun - genitive construction. 
2d. Noun - relative clause 
2e. Adjective - adverb. 


3. Relative particle is not a pronoun. 
Conjugated prepositions. 
5. Verbal noun rather than infinitive. 
Sa. Use of verbal noun instead of finite verbal form. 
6. Nominal clause. 


6a. Circumstantial clause. 
T. No concord in number between finite verbal form and following subject. 
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8. Absence of a verb <TO HAVE >. 


It is highly interesting to note that several of the features mentioned by Gensler as being 
particular for Celtic and Afro-Asiatic and which are not mentioned above, do only occur 
in Irish and Berber or Egyptian. 

Thus e.g. the prepositional relative clause in which the preposition is moved to a 
place before the verb. Gensler adduces the following examples’: 


Berber: tamdint (da) g izdR hmd 
town REL in lives Ahmed 


Irish: di-a"-dilgid 
to-REL-you forgive. 


Further a special verb form in the relative clause, attested in Old Irish, Berber and 
Egyptian, alternation of infixation and suffigation, attested in Old Irish and Berber. 
Some of these features are attested in Old and Early Middle Welsh, but were lost in the 
later development of the language*. 

Gensler concludes that the probability of Insular Celtic being influenced by a 
language related to the northern Afro-Asiatic languages is far greater than any other 
option to explain the character of Insular Celtic. With him we are of the opinion that 
the probability is very high indeed. The next step in this investigation must be, we 
think, a more specific comparison of the typological features of Insular Celtic to those 
of different branches of Afro-Asiatic. This might lead to a definite conclusion whether 
Insular Celtic was shaped by a substratum more directly related to Berber, Old Egyptian 
or Semitic. Geographically it seems most probable that the Afro-Asiatic family should 
be extended by another, West-European, branch, but even so, one would like to know 
to which of the other branches it was most closely related. Definite proof of these 
speculations is only to be found in additional evidence. As new historical material 
coming to light after so many centuries can be ruled out, the only corroboration is to 
be found in the vocabulary. We hope that the research which is being carried out on this 
point will enable us to isolate the non-European part of the lexicon of Island Celtic. 

Another scenario should also be considered. The unity of the Afro-Asiatic language 
family is still a matter of debate, although the existence of the family seems more 
accepted. now than half a century ago. Within this family systematic sound 
correspondences remain still to be formulated in spite of much research that has been 


$ One is tempted to find substratum influence in Welsh on the point of the quantifiers preceding the 
quantified element, which induced some adjectives to precede the modified noun, without however changing 
them to nouns as in the substratum language, cf. Chapter 5. 

7 Gensler 1993, pp. 208-209. 

8 A relative form of the copula survived, however, to the present day. 
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done during more than a century. The problem is partly to be ascribed to the difference 
in the accessible material. The Egyptian and Semitic branches are known from written 
material for several thousand years, while the other branches, Berber, Cushitic and 
Chadic are only known from texts not older than at most two hundred years. Even so, 
one would expect a reconstruction of the different branches which can be related to 
Egyptian and Semitic as far as phonology is concerned. Even the latest attempt, by Orel 
and Stolbova, must be considered to be at least inconclusive? as is remarked by 
Kammerzell, who even doubts the usefulness of the idea of a Afro-Asiatic language 
family. This, of course, does not detract from the fact that an explanation is still 
needed for the many points in which the so-called Afro-Asiatic languages show marked 
similarities. Supposing that the explanation of certain peculiarities of Insular Celtic are 
due to substratum influence, one might suppose that the same or a similar substratum 
has influenced some subgroupings of Afro-Asiatic. This might explain the interesting 
similarity between Egyptian and Semitic on the point of basic word order (VSO), while 
these language groups, both attested very early, clearly use completely different verbal 
systems!!. The similarities between Berber and Semitic being greater than between any 
two other groups of the Afro-Asiatic family, a genetic relationship between the two is 
not impossible, although a shared substratum may be responsible for some of them. 

In short, this scenario would mean that we should consider Western Europe and 
North Africa as an old coherent area of VSO-character. The influence on the three 
northern Afro-Asiatic groups, Semitic, Egyptian and Berber is comparable to the 
influence on the Celtic sub-grouping of Indo-European. 

There is, in that case, a great difference in time between the period of influence on 
Semitic and Egyptian on the one hand and Celtic on the other. As the VSO-character 
of a language may be kept intact over several thousands of years, as is proven by the 
known historic development of Semitic and Egyptian, this does not seem to constitute 
a teal problem. Another problem may be found in the supposed relation of the 
substratum influencing several Afro-Asiatic languages and Celtic. As the study of 
Gensler proves the relationship of both beyond doubt, one might suppose that Western 
Europe and Northern Africa once formed one great contiguous VSO area. This area was 
split by the incoming Indo-Europeans. The proportion of Indo-Europeans on the 
continent was so great that any influence of a pre-existing language was blotted out, 
while the number of pre-Indo-European inhabitants on the British Isles was such that 
there their influence was felt long after they were gone from memory. 


? Orel & Stolbova 1994. 

10 Kammerzell 1996; cf. especially p. 287: "... so bricht das simplifizierende Konzept einer allein auf 
genetischer Verwandtschaft beruihenden afroasiatischen Sprachfamilie, die aus einer gemeinsamen 
Grundsprache hervorgegangen sei, zusammen". 

Il The only connection being between the so called pseudo-participle or stative and the stative in East 
Semitic and the perfect in West Semitic. 
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This scenario not only explains the congruity in syntax of Welsh and Hebrew but at 
the same time gives a reason for the lack of lexical correspondences not only between 
Welsh and Hebrew, but in general between Afro-Asiatic and Insular Celtic. The massive 
collections of lexical items, discussed in the second chapter, never leave us with even 
one acceptable etymology linking both languages or language groups. In the last few 
years the study of the early non-Indoeuropean lexicon in western Europe has got some 
new impulses, however. Vennemann is an important advocate of this research. Most 
studies, however, discuss lexical items that cannot be explained as of Indo-European 
origin, but are found in a much wider area than the British Isles. This means that only 
in case much more of this lexical material is found in Insular Celtic than elsewhere a 
relation between the typology discussed and these so-called ’Atlantic’ words is 
acceptable. A lot of research, especially into the non-Indoeuropean part of the 
vocabulary of Insular Celtic, is needed before we dare to suppose a direct link to Afro- 
Asiatic’. 

A short time ago Schmidt asked the question: is Celtic a western Indo-European 
language ? He answered in the negative: "... both phonological and lexical isoglosses 
point to eastern Indo-European influences on Celtic"?. In his interesting overview of 
Celtic origins Schmidt only discusses some grammatical features and phonological and 
lexical relations to other Indo-European languages, syntax is not considered at all. Even 
if Schmidt were correct in his conclusion and Celtic origins are to be found in a rather 
eastern position, the living Celtic languages are not only representatives of this Indo- 
European origin, but also of the later development in Western Europe, mainly to be 
found in syntax. From this point of view the Celtic languages, although they may 
originate in the east, are western Indo-European languages indeed. 


Cf: e.g. Vennemann 1995, 
13 Schmidt 1996, p. 25. 
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